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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——. 

HE result of the contest in North Lincolnshire is very un- 
T favourable to the Government, and very unfavourable indeed 
to the Liberal Party. Mr. James Lowther, formerly the Tory 
Trish Secretary, who failed in the contest at York, in April, 
1880, was the Tory candidate, and was more Tory even than 
the Tories. He attacked the Government on Ireland; he 
attacked the Government on agriculture; he attacked the 
Government on Free-trade; and he used his tongue very freely 
on all these subjects. Colonel Tomline, the Liberal candidate, 
was not avery able representative of Liberal principles. He has 
a crotchet about coining silver, and men with crotchets on 
subjects of this kind are seldom very hard-headed men. Still, he 
gave sound Liberal promises, and did not scruple to use language 
about special agricultural burdens, in the way of taxation, which 
was not entirely consistent with sound economy. However, he 
was defeated, by a large majority. Mr. Lowther carried the 
day, by a majority of 471 votes, having polled 4,200, against 
only 3,729. It is a county seat lost, and lost to a violent 
Tory and light-headed Protectionist. 








Lord Salisbury returned hastily from France last week, to strike 
one parting blow at the Government. In the House of Commons, 
some few University men, Professor Bryce, the able Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, who knows the academical needs of 
Oxford as few men know them, being, we believe, one of the 
leaders, had introduced into the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge (Statutes) Bill an amendment enabling the Govern- 
ment to add to the Universities Committee of the Privy Council, 
—a Committee empowered to send back to the Commission 
statutes which seem to them to need alteration, and even in some 
cases to alter them without any such reference,—two additional 
members, which would have given the Government a majority 
in that Committee,— a wholesome enough power, sure to be most 
moderately and conservatively used. Lord Salisbury, however, 
would not suffer it. He returned from Dieppe on purpose to 
move the rejection of this amendment yesterday week, and, of 
course, at that absolutely last moment of the Session, this 
involved the rejection of the Bill. The Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford could not bear to concede to a Liberal 
Government the power of making the least conceivable adminis- 
trative change in the great University, over the fostering of 
whose Conservatism he watches sleeplessly, but in vain. 


The Queen’s Speech in proroguing Parliament, read on 
Saturday to almost empty benches, is remarkable only for its 
good English and its complete unpretentiousness. After the 
usual assurances of her “amicable and cordial” relations with 
all the Great Powers, her Majesty states that a treaty has been 
concluded, “ with the sanction of all the Great’ Powers, for the 
cession of Thessaly to the Greek kingdom,” and that “ its 
peaceful execution has begun.” She has received satisfactory 
assurances from the French Republic as to the rights secured to 





her by treaty with the Bey of Tunis, “and as to the relations 
between the Regency and the neighbouring Ottoman territory of 
Tripoli.” She notifies the convention which secures “ to the 
European popalation of the Transvaal, subject to important 
conditions therein set forth, a complete internal self-govern- 
ment.” “ It awaits ratification by a representative assembly of 
the people,” says her Majesty, and she adds an expression of 
her satisfaction at the peace made by the Cape Colony with the 
Basutos. She “has no reason to anticipate any disturbance 
of peace” on the North-Western frontier of her Indian 
dominions “from the contest with the Ameer” (Abdul 
Rahman) “into which Ayoub Khan has since entered.’ 
Her commercial negotiations with France have been suspended, 
but she still continues desirous on every ground to use her best 
efforts “for the conclusion of a treaty on terms favourable to 
extended intercourse between the two nations,” “to whose 
amity” she attaches “so great a value.” The Queen regrets 
the dropping of so many measures, notwithstanding the almost 
unparalleled exertions which Parliament has made; but she 
appreciates warmly the zeal and assiduity shown in maturing 
the Irish Land Act, and it has been her study to apply the ex- 
ceptional powers confided to her in Ireland by two Acts of this 
Session “ with vigilance and firmness, but with discrimination.” 
That may be called a modest speech about a Session great 
enough in its way, but nevertheless one as to which a modest 
tone is the only tone as yet appropriate. 


The accounts of President Garfield are more favourable than 
last week. His wonderful constitution has rallied again, and 
there are still hopes entertained of his recovery,—hopes, we fear, 
almost too sanguine. The swelling of the gland in the neck is 
diminishing, and he has less fever and takes food better. But, 
as the Lancet truly says, it is impossible to think him out of 
danger till the wound itself has healed. 


Mr. Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, in his bitter speech 
at the Land League Convention, held in Newcastle on Monday, 
attacked the Government with all his old virulence,—first, for 
passing the Irish Coercion Acts; and next, for not liberating the 
prisoners on the passing of the Land Act. We agree with him 02 
the former point, for we are satisfied that, though a change in 
the law was essential, very much less exceptional and stringent 
measures would have produced a greater and more salutary 
result. But as that was not the opinion of the Government, 
and the Coercion Acts are the measures under which they have 
deliberately elected to keep order in Ireland, it seems to us 
absurd to insist on abandoning the use of all the powers the 
Government have taken under these Acts, at the time when 
such events as the following are reported daily from 
Ireland:—“ The Coroner for the county of Kildare held 
an inquest respecting the death of a farmer named Denis 
Coyne, sixty years of age, who, it was found, died from 
fright, occasioned by the following circumstances. At two 
o’clock on Friday morning, the door of his house was broken 
open with a sledge taken out of a neighbouring forge, and some 
men having dragged him out of bed, without speaking a word, 
threw lime into his eyes and blinded him, while they robbed the 
house. The doctor, who made a post-mortem examination, 
stated that the poor old man’s eyes were completely eaten away 
by the action of the lime.” And again, “Last night, some 
tenants of Sir George Colthurst were rejoicing at Rathcole, 
near Mill Street, on the occasion of the marriage of their land- 
lord. They were assembled round a bonfire, and had some 
barrels of porter. About 11 o’clock, ten men, armed with 
rifles, revolvers, pikes, &c., and having their faces blackened, 
came upon the scene. They formed a circle round the tenants, 
who were too terrified to run away. The word to fire was given 
by one of the body, who seemed in command, and immediately 
a volley was discharged in among the unfortunate people.” 
One of this last party received a severe bullet-wound, and 
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several were injured. The Coercion Acts, doubtless, do not 
succeed in preventing these outrages. But there is too much 
reason to fear that if the powers given by those Acts were 
suddenly abandoned, outrages of this nature would rapidly 
multiply in number. 

O’Donovan Rossa, in the United Irishman, declares that 
it will not be safe to travel in English vessels after the 
present date, for fear of the dynamite preparations which they 
and their friends have been making to blow up the said vessels, 
and drive the mercantile navy of England from thesea. At the 
same time, they are, it is said, assigning secretly particular 
lines of ships in which the initiated may safely sail. Most 
likely, these threats are all boast, intended to make Englishmen 
uncomfortable on the sea,—which they will hardly succeed in 
doing,—and not corresponding to anything more than talk,— 
talk of doing what even Fenians would be ashamed to do, and 
almost all Fenian agents would be afraid to do. Sincerely do 
we hope that it is so. Any catastrophe of the ‘ Doterel’ kind, 
which could be traced home to a deliberate Fenian plot, would 
excite a feeling of blind rage in this country which it would be 
very difficult to restrain, though England has shown lately 
more self-restraint than she was wont todo. A wickeder and 
madder conception than this of destroying crews and passengers 
who never probably had any voice at all in any Irish question, 
by way of revenge on the English Parliament and constituencies, 
hardly ever entered a human brain. 


Mr. Gladstone has made another batch of Peers, half-a-dozen 
of them, hoping, we suppose,—almost against hope when he 
contemplates the course of such very prompt deserters from their 
Liberal creed as Lord Brabourne,—that those who have been 
Liberals as Commoners will remain Liberals in the House of 
Lords. Why he should just now have raised Sir Dudley Coutts 
Marjoribanks to the Peerage, we can hardly divine. This step 
vacates a seat for Berwick, where we have already lost one of 
the Liberal gains of the last general election, and are very 
likely now to lose the second. The best of the new peerages is 
that given to Donald James Mackay, Baron Reay, a baronet of 
Nova Scotia, and a Baron in Holland, who was naturalised by 
Act of Parliament in 1877. He is a man of first-rate ability, 
and too much a Liberal in grain to change his colour even in 
the atmosphere of the House of Lords. Sir Harcourt Johnstone, 
too, another thorough-going Liberal, is hardly likely to turn 
Conservative because he becomes a peer. 


The French Republic is not, as yet, inclined to make peace 
with the Catholic Church, nor, apparently, the Catholic Church 
with the French Republic. In the Council of the Department of 
the Nord, a deputy in this last session proposed cutting off the 
vote of 25,000 francs (£1,000) to the Archbishop of Cambrai, 
on the express ground that the Archbishop has never publicly 
pronounced the word “ Republic” since his installation, and has 
defended the unrecognised religious Orders. The vote de- 
priving him of the subvention of £1,000 was carried by 29, 
against 22. There, the motive may have been a kind of injured 
pride at the affectation of ignoring the Republic displayed by 
the Archbishop. But the attempt to exact the concurrence of 
the Archbishop in what is, after all, a persecuting law, does 
not seem an omen of peace. In Brittany, the Church is more 
popular, and Monsignor Freppel, the Bishop of Anger, has 
secured his re-election for Brest to the new Assembly, and has 
thanked his constituents in a rather moderate address, in which 
he expresses the hope that the new Assembly will devote itself 
earnestly to agricultural and economic subjects, and will not 
shake the foundations of society by “acts of animosity and 
vengeance,” reviving ‘‘ scenes of violence and spoliation which 
we had fain regarded as for ever impossible.” Monsignor 
Freppel, not without shrewdness, appeals to Frenchmen 
not to quarrel in presence of the great dangers caused by the 
present state of agriculture; so that in France also, as well as 
in England, the farmers seem to be anticipating evils to come. 
But whether they are evils which will dispose them to pay 
episcopal incomes more liberally, we are disposed to doubt. 





A more ominous symptom of the same kind is the attack on 
religion made by M. Paul Bert, in the Winter Circus, on 
Sunday, at Paris, under the presidency of M. Gambetta, who 
cheered on M. Paul Bert, and predicted for him a great future. 
M. Paul Bert reproduced the old materials which he put 
together for the recent discussion in the French Chamber on 
Clause 7 of the Education Bill, for the purpose of proving the 





bad morality of religious teachers, and their i 
tion. M. Paul Bert denied that religion and toe al 
interwoven. All societies had prohibited theft, so that for ‘ak 
enactments, “ce n’était pas la peine de déramger Dieu le Pare,” 
and he added other such sneers at the religions sanctions of 
morality. M. Paul Bert maintained that secular utilitarianism 
was the true sanction of domestic morality; but he did nek 
venture to assert that it was by the religious party that the 
Bill for dissolving marriage by mutual consent, after the woman 
had passed the age of child-birth, was introduced into the late. 
Assembly. Modern Societies, said M. Paul Bert, were advancin 
towards morality, and proportionately receding from sisi 
We wish he would supply us with any instances, The National 
Church has not been as zealous as it ought to have been, either 
in Italy or in France, on behalf of humanity towards the lower 
animals for instance; but while almost all English Churches 
including that of Cardinal Manning, denounce the horrible 
cruelties of the foreign physiological laboratory, it is left to. 
M. Paul Bert, and the secular moralists of his school, to defend 
and practise those outrages on human nature and on all sensitive. 
natures alike. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech at the Cutlers’ Dinner on 
Thursday, at Shetfield, was unpolitical and unimportant. Except 
that it indicated a good deal of jealousy of any interference by the- 
Government in the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, 
it had no public significance whatever. 


Lord Grey addressed to the Times of Saturday and Thursday 
last, two letters containing an attack on the principle of com- 
mercial treaties, in which he attributed directly to our treaty 
of commerce with France the reaction which has been 
perceptible of late years against the Free-trade cause. We 
should quite-agree with Lord Grey that if in a commercial 
treaty either party does what is not consistent with Free- 
trade, in order to secure some fancied advantage by way of 
reciprocity, the policy of such a commercial treaty is wholly 
bad. But it does seem refining a little too much, to assert that 
a treaty in which all the action of both parties was, strictly 
speaking, defensible on Free-trade grounds, has injured the 
cause of Free-trade, simply because it was thrown into the- 
form of a mutual agreement to benefit each other. In fact, 
we have no belief at all in Lord Grey’s hypothesis as to the 
cause of the growth of reactionary opinion. There seems to be: 
a much simpler explanation,—the growth of democratic power, 
and the comparative ease with which the new and greater 
constituencies are taken in by the fallacies of Protection. 


Dr. Bradley, the Master of University College, Oxford, and for- 
merly head master of Marlborough School, is to be the new Dean 
of Westminster. He is certainly a fit successor in Dean Stanley’s: 
own Arnoldian school of thought, and is the equal of the late 
Dean in earnestness and vigour, if few or none could quite equak 
him in sweetness of nature. We only trust the new Dean will 
not undervalue the great spiritual opportunities which the 
custodian of so magnificent a cathedral possesses for bringing 
religion home to the people. The Dean of St. Paul’s is, in that. 
respect, an even better model than the predecessor whom all 
London so deeply mourns. We trust Dr. Bradley,—wise 
Broad Churchman as he is,—will imitate Dean Church's 
administration of a kind of trust which, naturally enough, 
High Churchmen seem best to value and to understand. The 
power and grandeur of a great cathedral service is what no 
Broad Churchman needs in any way to underrate. 


In the London University Honours lists, which came out on 
Saturday last, the girls took a very remarkable place. The first 
in the English Honours list for the preliminary B.A. examina- 
tion was a girl, though one past the age for taking the Scholar- 
ship ; and there were two other girls in that first class of only 
six. Inthe German Honours list, two of the first class, con- 
sisting of only four, were girls. In the Mathematical Honours 
list for the examination common to the preliminary B.A. 
examination and the preliminary Bachelor of Science examina- 
tion, the first was a girl, from Girton College—Miss Scott,— 
again too old for the exhibition, and one of only three in this 
class, having beaten both her male competitors. The first in 
the honours list for Anatomy in the preliminary Bachelor of 
Medicine examination was a girl, Miss Prideaux, of the London 
School of Medicine for Women, who had beaten both her Guy’s 
Hospital rivals ; and one (the last) of the three p!aced im the 
first class of the Honours list for Materia Medica and Phar- 
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maceutical Chemistry was also a girl, or, perhaps we should 
say, a woman. That is a pretty good score for women, who 
nave been only so lately admitted into the field of competition. 


We observe with satisfaction that the Church Congress is to 
hold a discussion at Newcastle in October, on the advantages 
and disadvantages of the establishment of a Church by the 
State. We hold, and have long held, that the advantages 
preponderate ; but none but pure partisans would deny 
¢hat there is a considerable per contra account, which the Rev. 
Malcolm MacColl has promised to give some account of to the 
Congress. The Daily News, however, had mistakenly assumed 
that he was going to advocate Disestablishment, having been mis- 
‘Jed by seeing his name attached, at the request of the Committee, 
to the adverse side of the argument, a mistake which he himself 
has since corrected. A contemporary, which has never forgiven 
him for seeing an impaled Turk on the banks of the Save, took 
occasion of the error of the Daily News to charge Mr. MacColl 
with vulgarly advertising himself by sending information of his 
own doings to the columns of our contemporary. The sharp- 
sightedness of vindictiveness is, however, very apt to be mis- 
leading, and clearly went a-blundering in thiscase. Weknow no 
clergyman in the Establishment who is more free from the charge 
of self-seeking than Mr. MacColl. We believe, indeed, that he 
has sacrificed very substantial chances of a promotion worthy of 
his abilities, to his great zeal for the truth. Clerical politicians, 
however high-minded and earnest, are too often fought shy of 
by their friends in the State, as well as punished by their foes. 
We suggest this as one item for the consideration of the Church 
‘Congress, though Mr. MacColl would be the last to remember it. 


The Guardians of the Poor at Richmond are guardians indeed. 
If they were their parents, as well as their guardians, they could 
hardly take a more affectionate interest in their political opinions. 
(On Thursday week, Mr. Carlile, one of these Guardians, 
taking up an illustrated newspaper, called the Penny Illustrated 
Paper, remarked that it was unsettling to the politics of the 
paupers, because it contained this paragraph on the recent 
action of the House of Lords :—“ The truth is, that the time is 
ripe either for the reform or the extinction of the House of 
Lords. Why cumbereth it the ground? It serves no useful 
purpose. It delights to parade its opposition to the will of the 
people. It represents, as a whole, nought but the utterly inde- 
fensible selfishness of a privileged class. Its existence is an 
anomaly. Its extinction can be but a question of time.” And 
on the ground of this improper passage, Mr. Carlile is to 
move, at the meeting after the recess, that the Penny Illus- 
trated Paper be discontinued. Mr. Sims, who opposed the idea 
of confining the attention of paupers to any one shade of politics, 
and suggested, very sensibly, that in all probability they 
look much more at the pictures than at the print, 
made a gallant defence of the poor creatures’ penny pic- 
torial paper, and we hope he may carry the day. The notion 
of sedulously excluding from paupers any access to Radical 
pinion, is, we should hope, at once too comical and too 
narrow to carry even a Board of Guardians with it. Even 
Mr. Pecksniff, in these days, would hardly venture to vote for 
Mr. Carlile’s resolution. 





Mr. Auberon Herbert writes a clever letter in the cynical vein, 
to Wednesday’s Times, asking a number of questions, which he 
appears to think, ought to make both the political parties wince 
equally. These are specimens :—* Can you inform me [he says ],— 
1. Which political party at the present time is by way of represent- 
ing the principles of Free-trade, and which party the principles of 
Protection ? 2. How our Liberal Free-traders, if any, voted as 
regards Mr. Gladstone’s Land Court, and other medieval 
institutions which he has been good enough to invent for us? 
3. Which of the two great political leaders, Lord Beaconsfield 
or Mr. Gladstone, has most successfully persuaded his followers 
to throw away old and familiar weapons, to renounce convic- 
tious, and attack principles which they once served? Which 
of the two leaders has shown the greater power of demoralising 
his party on a grand scale, and at short notice? 4. Which of 
the two parties have been the most successful in establishing 
that ‘one-man power,’ and in effacing themselves, their opinions 
and convictions?” We could reply to all these queries, and 
feel our withers quite unwrung:—l. All the Liberals have, 
so far as we know, been sticking to Free-trade, and some of the 
Conservatives ; but very many of the latter have tried to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds, while not a few have 
gone over all but unblushingly to Protection. 2. Most of the 





Liberal Free-traders voted for Mr. Gladstone’s Land Court in 
Treland, and quite rightly too. Mr. J. S. Mill, who was a Free- 
trader, if ever there was one, taught us all, near forty years 
ago, first, that the value of strict monopolies like land is not, 
except under very peculiar conditions, governed by the laws of 
supply and demand; and next, that in countries of different 
traditions and customs, the political economy which applies to 
a commercial condition like that of England would be simply 
misapplied. 3. Mr. Gladstone has distinctly raised the 
moral level of his party, as the whole history of the last two 
years proves. The Tories should reply for themselves. 4. Some- 
times one party, and sometimes another, has effaced itself best. 
But on the whole, the Conservatives have been most successful, 
as their party discipline has generally been the best, and ought 
to be the best, since Conservatism discourages division and 
individualism of opinion. But if half the members of either 
party approached the individualism of Mr. Auberon Herbert, par- 
liamentary government would on the spot cease to be possible. 


The Speaker of the House of Commons has been made a 
Civil Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, and will be styled 
in future Sir Henry Brand, G.C.B. There is a precedent for 
this somewhat unusual bestowal of dignity in the case of Mr. 
Manners Sutton, who received in 1833 a similar distinction for 
the ability with which he presided over the transition from the 
unreformed tothe reformed House of Commons. Sir Henry Brand 
certainly did very great service last Session by the patience, 
firmness, and dignity with which he met the Irish obstruction 
to the passing of the Coercion Acts; and certainly the praise 
he then received did him no harm, for, far from being more 
disposed to tighten the reins of authority after that crisis, his 
patience was almost inexhaustible, even at the very end of the 
weary Session. The only anomaly is, that the Speaker should 
receive from the Crown the recognition which the House of 
Commons would be, if possible, the proper body to confer. 
Still, in our day, the Crown is advised viftually by the House 
of Commons, in being advised by its Leader, and her Majesty’s 
graceful recognition of the Speaker’s services may be said to be 
conferred indirectly by the great majority of both the parties 
which it contains. 

Sir John Lubbock’s review, at York, on Wednesday, of the 
progress of physical science during the last fifty years, was 
one of the most remarkable and interesting which any 
President of the British Association has delivered for many 
years. The jubilee of the foundation of the Association was a 
very fitting occasion for such a review, and Sir John Lubbock’s 
very catholic interest in all branches of science made him just 
the man to make it effective. There is no dryness in Sir John 
Lubbock’s address. Te seizes on the picturesque side of all the 
phenomena he describes, and links intellectual marvel to intel- 
lectual marvel, till the chain becomes one of almost inconceiv- 
able grandeur. In biology, in the evidence of the prehistoric ages 
of man, in the history of climatic changes, in geology, in the 
study of the physical geography of the earth, in astronomy 
aud the wonderful story of the spectroscope, in optics, in the 
rapid development of electric science, in the explanation of 
the colouring of the ether and the clouds, and in the story of 
the correlation of the various physical forces, he followed the 
history of fifty years’ discovery with just enough minuteness to 
give it interest, and enough generalisation and rapidity to 
warn us of its wonderful rate of progress. 


August has falsified in every way the promise of July. Since 
the end of the first week we have had torrents of rain, followed 
in the last few days by a cold more like that of winter than 
even late autumn. The harvest has been greatly injured by 
the rain, excepting, of course, the root crops, which will be 
greatly benefited by them. In many of the counties the wheat 
has sprouted again, and hardly any of the crops got in since 
the 6th have been got in in good condition. The Archbishop 
of York, in requesting his clergy to use the prayer for fair 
weather, invites them also to remind their hearers of their 
utter dependence on the merey of God, and of the sins which 
separate them from him,—amongst which Dr.'Thomson might, 
perhaps, have specially suggested that angry irritability with bad 
weather which ordinary men of the world feel quite as much, 
or more, than farmers. ‘The sub-idea in Englishmen always is 
that they ought to be patient under seasonable bad weather, but 
not under unseasonable, and that they are the best judges of 
what is seasonable or unseasonable. 





Consels were on Friday 983 to 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BY-ELECTIONS. 


O doubt, there is often a great deal too much importance 
attached to the results of By-elections. If anything 
about large constituencies is certain at all, it seems to be pretty 
certain that they often act in a different way and from a 
different motive in by-elections from the way and the 
motive which characterise their action in a general election. 
In February, 1880, as our readers probably remember, South- 
wark greatly depressed the hopes of the Liberal party by 
returning Mr. Clarke at the head of the poll, and indeed, 
giving him a majority of 853 over Mr. Dunn,—a majority so 
considerable, that if all those who polled for the so-called 
working-class candidate, Mr. Shipton, had voted for Mr. Dunn, 
Mr. Clarke would still have had a majority of fifty-two 
over his Liberal opponent. The General Election came 
within a few weeks, and then it appeared that Mr. Clarke was 
1,358 votes behind Professor Rogers, the lower of his Liberal 
opponents, and 1,530 votes behind Mr, Cohen. The difference 
may have been, and no doubt was, partly due to the relative 
weakness of the Liberal candidate of February, as compared 
with the candidates of April; but there can be no substantial 
doubt that if the general election had taken place in February, 
instead of April, Southwark would have returned two Liberals 
then, as it did a few weeks later. For one thing, there is often 
more languor at a by-election than at the general election. 
The constituency knows that a change of Government is not 
likely to be the result, and indulges its caprices pretty 
freely. At a general election, the issue before the country 
is great and is fully understood, and the electors wish 
to contribute the whole of the influence they can exert 
to sway that issue according to their own political con- 
victions. In by-elections, constituencies are certainly far 
more influenced by likings or dislikings for particular candidates 
than they are in a general election ; indeed, they are influenced 
by all sorts of trifles which they forget in the great struggle of 
a general election. 

Still, when there are so many by-elections proceeding at 
one time as there now are, it would be absurd to deny that 
the result of them all will be a very fair indication of the 
general tendency of the political opinion of the moment in 
this country. With two counties in Ireland, three in Eng- 
land, and a borough, all vacant at the same time, it would 
be hard indeed if no indications could be drawn from 
the verdict of so many constituencies. Cambridgeshire 
and North Lincolnshire should certainly test the feeling of the 
agricultural counties, and North Durham of the manu factur- 
ing and mining districts; while in Monaghan and Tyrone the 
power of the Irish Land League to hamper Liberal policy 
ought to be fairly gauged. To the election for Berwick 
we do not attach any great importance. It is one of the 
pendulous boroughs,—one which always likes to find an 
excuse for changing its verdict, for disciplining its candi- 
dates by keeping them in a state of perfect suspense. If 
the Liberals win the seat, it will mean very little, except a 
vote; and if they lose it, it will mean very little, except 
a vote. Neither result, unless the magnitude of the majority 
were very much changed indeed, will involve any reason- 
able inferences as to the prospects of the Liberal Party. 
The most remarkable electioneering feature of the two elections 
which took place on Thursday and Friday, is the very different 
line taken by the two candidates. In North Durham, Sir 
George Elliot openly touted for the Irish vote, declaring, to the 
disgust of such moderate Conservative organs as the Standard, 
that all the Irish “ suspects ” ought to be liberated at once, and 
the powers of the Coercion Acts, forthe present at least, should 
be practically abandoned. In North Lincolnshire, on the other 
hand, Mr. Lowther has never ceased to denounce the Govern- 
ment for not coercing Ireland sooner and more effectually , and 
he is so furious with Free-trade policy, that he even accuses 
Free-traders of wishing to lower the value of land in the 
market, in order that they may cheapen the estates they hope 
to buy for themselves, This wild and absurd language, which 
is very characteristic of Mr. Lowther, combined as it is with a 
general defence of Protection under the pseudonym of “Fair 
trade,” marks him out as par excellence the squirearchical 
candidate, who reflects all the prejudices of the narrowest 
members of the Squires’ caste, and expresses them with much 
more than squirearchical extravagance. This only makes Mr. 
Lowther’s victory the more remarkable. He has beaten his 








opponent, Colonel Tomline, by a majority of 471 


larger majority than Mr. Laycock obtained over Mtr. Wien 
at the general election. Then 205 was the Liberal majority, 
? 


while the Conservative majority now is mor 

One point is very comadinkte. While the «sere si 

gained on the poll of the general election, and have polled ed 
fifty more votes than even the Liberals polled on that denies 

the Liberals have fallen off much more than the Consneveliven 
have gained, and there seems to be little doubt that aie 
Liberal voters have abstained from giving their votes at all. 
In this case, no doubt, the same sort of influences have been we 
work as produced the great Liberal defeat at Soutwark in Feb. 

ruary, 1880. Colonel Tomline, with his silver craze, was not 
strong candidate in any way, not a very able politician and not a 
popular orator. Mr. Lowther, wild and absurd as hig language 
is, is a very popular hustings’ speaker, partly on account of 
the rash and heedless vehemence of his speech. But allow 
what we will for this consideration, the truth remains that in 
a great county division, the farmers have shown no con- 
fidence in the present Government, and have preferred to give 
their vote to the squirearchical and Protectionist candidate 

who gave them hot language and wild hopes. It is yain to 
attempt to make of this anything but a serious disappoint- 
ment. We had hoped, and even expected, that the policy of 
the Government in relation to agricultural questions would 
have wakened up the farmers, and it is even possible that but 
for the renewed disappointment of this bad harvest season, it 
would have done so. As it is, it would seem as if they were 
falling back on the delusive promises of Protection, or, at all 
events, expressing their general despair by supporting the 
advocate of impossible remedies, and the enemy of a Govern- 
ment which has not been able to apply any effectual remedy 
to the deep agricultural depression of the last few years, To 
Liberals, the result can only be a profound disappointment. 
It may not mean so much as it now appears to us to 
mean. But at the very least, it does mean that the farmers 
of North Lincolnshire are in a pet because the change of 
Governments has not bettered their condition, and that they 
have, therefore, returned the man who best expresses the 
pettishness of their own mood. 

_ We shall look with quite as much, or even more, interest to 
the results of the North Durham and Cambridgeshire elec- 
tions. In North Durham, where the Conservative candidate 
has deserted entirely the Constitutional Conservatives, has 
allied himself with the Irish, and brought down upon himself 
the deep displeasure of the Standard, a Conservative 
success would be as much of a blow to Sir Stafford North- 
cote as to Mr. Gladstone. It would mean that the constituency 
cares nothing for either the Government or the Opposition, but 
prefers an Opopsition candidate who ignores the principles of 
his party to either. In other words, it would be an indication 
of general disgust, and nothing else. In Cambridgeshire, the 
Marquis of Blandford has, we suspect, a very fair chance of 
carrying the seat, in spite of the large normal majority of the 
Conservative Party. There is no county in which the tenant- 
farmers are better organised, or more sensible of their own 
power ; and it is pretty certain that the Marquis of Blandford 
will express the views of the tenant-farmers far better than 
Mr. Bulwer. Of course, to gain Cambridgeshire would be a 
victory far more than compensating our loss in North Lincoln- 
shire. And it is, we hope, quite possible that, in the present 
state of agriculture, we may gain the seat. But for the 
present, we have only to count upon somewhat uncertain 
hopes. The one victory scored as yet is scored by @ 
most bitter and unreasonable antagonist, and is not @ 
small one. 

The greatest interest of all, however, attaches to the con- 
tests in Ireland. It may well be that the English farmers do 
not understand the merits of the Irish case, and look rather 
sourly on the Act which has granted to Irish farmers so ex- 
ceptional a position in the United Kingdom, But the Irish far- 
mers fully understand the Irish Land Act. The two counties 
where seats are vacant were indeed, till now, represented by one 
of the Land Commissioners and by an Assistant-Commissioner, 
—Mr. Litton and Mr.Givan. If they allow Mr. Parnell to rob 
the Government of its victory, they will certainly play, and 
play very effectually, into Mr. Parnell’s hands ; and the political 
problem in Ireland will seem as hopeless as ever. Yet we must 
remember that a new policy cannot all at once produce a new 
spirit in the country to which it is applied. We shall not 
lose heart, even if all the pending by-elections terminate in 
defeat. We should feel the disappointment deeply, but it will 
not be the first time that constituencies have expressed capri- 
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cious judgments at such elections as these; and it will not be 
the first time, by any means, if judgments so expressed should 


be subsequently reversed. 





THE CONSERVATIVE ORGANS ON THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE St. James’s Gazette is greatly exercised by “the dis- 
couragements of Conservatism.” It assures its readers 

that, “ while the Radical-Liberal Party is extremely active all 
over the country in strengthening and extending its organisa- 
tion, the Conservative Party has fallen into a dull and effort- 
less condition equally remarkable.” And this “‘apathy and 
discouragement ” increase “from week to week.” Our con- 
temporary suggests three causes of this “ nerveless condition 
into which the Opposition of all shades has fallen.” The first 
is the death of Lord Beaconsfield, the second is the conduct 
of the Standard newspaper, and the third and chief is the 
“disheartened, ineffective generalship of the Conservative 
leaders.” The modesty of our contemporary has omitted 
a fourth cause, which, we believe, has quite as much 
to do with the state of things which he deplores as any 
of the causes which he has enumerated. That fourth 
cause is our contemporary himself. It would take a strong 
party to withstand the depressing and demoralising influence 
of such advocacy as his. We all remember the flourish of 
trumpets which heralded the advent of our contemporary in 
the character of a great ‘ anti-Radical organ.” And the end 
of it all, by the confession of the St. James’s Gazeite, is the 
increased vitality of Radicalism, and the “apathy and dis- 
couragement ” of the Conservative Party. But what else but 
“apathy and discouragement” could follow the unfulfilled 
prophecies, disproved assertions, and monotonous vitupera- 
tion of political opponents with which our contemporary 
has been feeding the minds of the great political party 
whose livery he wears? The dullest of Tories must have 
perceived by this time how egregiously he has been be- 
fooled by the great “anti-Radical organ.” The multitude of 
things which he was told were going to happen have not hap- 
pened at all, and the things which he was constantly assured 
would never happen, have come to pass. He was told, for 
example, that the Turks would never surrender Dulcigno, and 
he found, to his chagrin, that the Turks did surrender Dulcigno. 
To console him, he was assured that though the official Turks 
retired from Dulcigno, the Albanian Muszulmans would 
never allow the Montenegrins to retain peaceful possession 
of the new territory. But no sooner had he begun to enjoy 
the satisfaction engendered by that assurance than he discovered 
that so well disposed were the Albanian Mussulmans, that three 
Montenegrin policemen sufficed to keep order in the ceded 
territory. To soothe his disappointment, he was informed in 
oracular tones that, at all events, Mr. Gladstone had nothing 
to do with the surrender of Dulcigno. This assertion of the 
“anti-Radical organ”’ the Sultan himself most ungratefully 
refuted, for he frankly owned that it was Mr. Gladstone’s threat 
to confiscate the revenues of Smyrna which induced him to con- 
sent to the surrender of Dulcigno. Here our contemporary stood 
gallantly at bay. He professed to know the Sultan's motives 
better than the Sultan himself. Dulcigno was surrendered at the 
request of Count Hatzfeldt, in return for an engagement on 
the part of Prince Bismarck that the Sultan need fear nothing 
more from the concert of Europe, and that no demand should 
be made upon him to cede any territory to Greece. This, too, 
the Tory Party believed, on the authority of their “anti- 
Radical” guide, and now they learn from recently published 
official documents that it was Prince Bismarck, of all 
men, who took the lead in proposing armed interven- 
tion on behalf of Greece, in case the Porte refused to 
yield to moral pressure. To expect the Tory Party to be 
cheerful and hopeful after this disheartening experience is 
surely to make an unreasonable demand on human nature. It 
appears to us that the honest and independent criticism of the 
Standard is more likely to serve the cause of its party in the 
long-run than the fanatical and undiscriminating zeal of the 
“anti-Radical organ.” The general attitude of the Standard 
is, of course, hostile to the Liberal Party ; but its hostility is 
guided by reason and expressed with moderation. It does not 
paint the Tory Party all white and the Liberal Party all black, 
nor does it find the motive of all Liberal measures and tactics 
in the “overweening vanity” of Mr. Gladstone. And therefore 
the Standard has acquired considerable influence outside its 
own party. Liberals think it worth their while to read it, and 
to consider with attention and respect the arguments and 





criticisms which it addresses to them; for they know that it 
represents the opinions of an important and intelligent section 
of the community,—that moderate and progressive Con- 
servatism which we associate with the names of Canning and 
Peel, and which differs more widely from the revolutionary 
Toryism of Lord Beaconsfield than it does from the Liberalism 
of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville. 

Representing this reasoning and reasonable Conservatism, 
the Standard says that “the dominant conviction in the coun- 
try ” is that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues “have not yet had 
a fair chance of showing the constituencies what they can ac- 
complish in the work of Imperial administration. Their hands 
have been tied and their movements have been fettered by Ire- 
land.” In the matter of Foreign Policy, however—and under the 
head of “ Foreign Policy,” the Standard includes the affairs of 
South Africa—it thinks that the verdict of the country would, 
on the whole, be against the Government. The Standard 
does not argue the question, and we are at a loss to con- 
jecture the grounds on which it founds its conclusion. The 
facts appear to us to point to a directly opposite inference. 
Let us look at them. The issue placed before the couatry at 
the General Election was the maintenance or reversal of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s foreign policy,—not a reversal of formal engage- 
ments, to which the honour of the country was committed, 
but of the policy which had resulted in those engagements. 
The country voted with an overwhelming decisiveness in 
favour of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, as against Lord Beaconsfield’s. 
There is not the slightest reason to believe that the country 
has changed its mind, and the question therefore is whether 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government has fulfilled Mr. Gladstone’s 
pledges. The Standard condemns the withdrawal from 
Candahar. But neither the permanent nor the prolonged ~ 
occupation of Candahar formed any part even of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s avowed policy; still less, then, could it ever have 
been imagined as entering into the plans of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. What the Liberal leaders advocated was the 
abandonment of the nebulous “scientific frontier,” and the 
withdrawal of our forces behind our old frontier. And that is 
the policy which Lord Hartington is carrying out as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit. We have no doubt at all that the 
dominant feeling of the country just now is one of intense 
satisfaction that there are no British troops in the province of 
Candahar to embroil us in the struggle of rival competitors 
for the throne of Afghanistan. We can regard the issue of 
that struggle with serene indifference, from the secure position 
which we now occupy. If this were not the prevailing feeling 
of the constituencies they would certainly have taken care to 
make known their dissatisfaction. The Standard mistakes the 
silence of entire approval for the sullenness of discontent. 

With respect to the rectification of the Greek frontier, we 
believe that the country gives the Government credit for 
having fulfilled its pledges, so far as circumstances would per- 
mit ; which is,indeed,a great deal farther than even moderate 
Tory critics had at one time believed possible. The foreign 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government was based on secret 
arrangements and clandestine engagements. The inevitable 
result was to breed mutual jealousies, distrusts, and intrigues 
among the Powers of Europe, a conspicuous example of which 
is afforded by the policy of France in Tunis. Mr, Gladstone, 
on the other hand, advocated a return to the policy of the Euro- 
pean concert,—the policy, that is, of mutual confidence, respect, 
and co-operation. Which of the two policies has justified 
itself by its fruits? The policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment was tried for the best part of two years, with the result 
that the Treaty of Berlin remained entirely unfulfilled in 
every clause which did not directly concern the interests of 
Russia,—in every clause, that is, of which the fulfilment de- 
pended on the influence of England. The result was—let 
Tory critics say what they will—that at the close of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government the influence of England on the 
Continent of Europe was reduced to the humble task of 
saying ditto to the decrees of the Cabinets of Berlin and 
Vienna, Those Cabinets did not feel particularly interested 
in the settlement of the Greek and Montenegrin questions, 
and those questions accordingly remained as unsettled as they 
were on the morrow of the ratification of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Even the Sultan and his Pashas laughed at the despatches of 
Lerd Salisbury and the scoldings of Sir Henry Layard, and 
openly ridiculed the gasconading movements of the British 
Fleet into Turkish waters and * bock again,” like the burglar 
in the story, the moment the Turk showed his face over the 
wall. Mr. Gladstone’s Government was not six months in 
office when Lord Granville restored the European concert and, 
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taking the lead of it, coerced the Porte into submission on the 
Montenegrin question, without the shedding of a drop of 
blood. The result of this exhibition of mingled tact and firm- 
ness was to make Prince Bismarck a warm convert to the expedi- 
ency of applying the policy which had proved so successful in 
settling the Montenegrin question to the solution of the Greek 
question also, “ Fearing war to be inevitable” between the 
Porte and Greece—we are quoting the official documents— 
“he had suggested to the Austrian Government that an 
agreement should be come to for localising the conflict, by 
‘warning the Porte that, in defending their own against the 
Grecks, they must refrain from occupying Athens or annexing 
the kingdom of Greece; and further, that ‘the conflict 
should be restricted to operations by land, and that the 
Piraeus and other Greek ports should be protected against 
any attack on the part of the Turkish Fleet by the presence of 
the ships of the concerted Powers.’” Prince Bismarck com- 
municated this proposal to the British Government, which, as 
it happened, had already resolved on a similar plan, the dif- 
ference being that Mr. Goschen and Lord Granville thought 
the intimation of such an intention would deter the Porte from 
war; while Prince Bismarck “ contemplated a certain action 
involving actual naval protection to the Greeks, in case of war 
breaking out.” This was on the eve of Mr. Goschen’s 
departure for Constantinople, and he took Berlin on the way, 
in order to explain to Prince Bismarck, on the part of Lord 
Granville, how the two proposals might be combined for the 
purpose of “avoiding a conflict.” What happened in the 
interviews between Mr. Goschen and Prince Bismarck is 
related by Mr. Goschen in a despatch from Constantinople, 
dated February 22nd, 1881, and it is so remarkable that we 
shall give it in Mr. Goschen’s own words. War between 
Greece and the Turkish Government was then considered 
imminent, and the question for the Ambassadors at the Porte 
was how to prevent the march of the Turks “straight to 
Athens.” Prince Bismarck, as we have seen, proposed the 


protection of the Greek coast by the guns of the Allied Fleets. : 


But in his interview with Mr. Goschen he went beyond this 
proposal, Here is Mr. Goschen’s own account of the matter :— 


I wish to put it very distinctly on record that the prevention of 
such a march formed part of the programme of Prince Bismarck. I 
do not know how far the instructious to Count Hatzfeldt go; but it 
is certain that his Highness discussed the measures which could be 
taken if the Turks refused to listen to reason, and the other than 
moral support which might ultimately be given to Greece. He him- 
self suggested the transport of some 30,000 Greek troops in the ves- 
sels of the Powers to the Dardanelles, as a possible means. It was, 
as I understood, part of the plan, that if the assent of Turkey could 
not be obtained to what the Powers thought reasonable, pressure was 
to be applied, by its being distinctly intimated to the Porte that the 
Greeks might probably be assisted navally. Prince Bismarck thought 
the ulterior measures need not be brought forward for discussion at 
present. Thus nothing is said on this head now [i.e., by the Ambas- 
sadors to the Porte]; but it appears to me somewhat dangerous to 
let matters proceed too far without some hints being given. On the 
one hand, the Ambassadors are influenced by the idea that nothing 
will or can be done if the Turks refuse any line. On the other, the 
Turks may come to some dangerous sudden resolution, from which they 
would be deterred if they knew the consequences. | have felt bound 
to address your lordship on the subject. Count Hatzfeldt has on no 
occasion thrown any doubt on the accuracy of my recollections on my 
part of the interviews to which I have called his attention, and Lord 
Odo Russell, who was present throughout, is in a position to state 
what were his impressions as to the understanding arrived at.” 
These Parliamentary papers do not state whether the Porte 
received any warning of the consequences of a war with 
Greece; but as no war took place and the Porte yielded at 
last a much larger territory than the maximum beyond which 
it protested at one time that it would not go, it may be inferred 
that some hint was given to it of the understanding between 
Prince Bismarck and the British Cabinet. That the cession 
to Greece was not larger seems to have been due to the 
timidity and selfishness of Austria, the Tunisian schemes of 
France, and the dislocation of Russian policy by the assassina- 

’ J J 
tion of the Czar. That it was so large is due to the firmness 
and conspicuous ability of Mr. Goschen, backed by the cor- 
dial support of Lord Granville. Mr. Goschen was the movin 
t . -* . . . . 
and guiding spirit of the negotiations at Constantinople; and 
we know from other authority than these Despatches that his 
colleagues there gladly yield to him the palm of the suc- 
cessful issue. But to what a pitiable plight these revelations 
reduce the confident assertions and predictions as to the policy 
of Prince Bismarek indulged in by the prophet of * anti- 
Radical ” politics! 

{t is not necessary to say much on the Transvaal and Tunis 
questions, They are both legacies from the late Govern- 
ment. Our own opinion is that the moment negotiations were 





opened with the Boers, through the intervention of the Presi- 
dent of the Orange Free State, Sir George Colley should 
have been peremptorily ordered to stand strictly on the de- 
fensive; and the omission of this precaution we consider a 
grave error of judgment on the part of Lord Kimberley, The 
refusal to wipe out the disaster of Majuba Hill in blood before 
proceeding with the negotiations for peace was a display of 
courageous magnanimity which the country heartily approves 
and which has extorted the admiration of the Continental and 
American Press, The affairs of Tunis have afforded Lord Gran- 
ville an admirable opportunity for the exercise of that strong 
grasp under the velvet glove of which he is such a consummate 
master. His task was rendered singularly difficult and delicate 
of management by the indiscretion of his predecessor, In 
short, the success of the Government in extricating the 
country from the disasters and entanglements, which the 
“peace with honour” had bequeathed to them in foreign and 
colonial affairs, has outstripped the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the constituencies, as the Tories would find if the 
question were put to the test in a general election, which is 
the only fair ordeal of the feeling of the country. Bye- 
elections too often turn on local and irrelevant issues.: 





MR. DILLON’S SPEECH AND ITS SUGGESTIONS. 


N R. DILLON has given the most candid and important 

evidence which we have yet heard as to the motive of 
the Land League in obstructing the passing of the Irish Land 
Act, and the value which the Irish people are likely to attach 
to that Act. In explaining, at a banquet given to him at the 
Rotunda, on Monday, his reason for retiring for a few months 
from public life, Mr. Dillon was perfectly frank. His speech 
is of so much importance, that we venture to quote it at some 
length :— 


“Some of them might remember that in the very beginning he 
held a very strong view on that point, namely, that the passing of 
the Land Act would immensely increase the difficulty, if not render 
it impossible for them to carry on the League; and in a speech 
which he made immediately after Mr. Gladstone introduced the 
measure, he expressed that fear. He believed if the Bill passed into 
law, and more especially if it passed into law tolerated or counten- 
anced by the League, it would in a few months take all the power 
out of the League. That was his deliberate conviction after studying 
the Bill, and although some modifications had been introduced—and he 
wasfreetoadmit, someof them slightly in favour of the people—still no 
change had been made that would induce him to alter one single 
sentence of what he then said. He said then—he hoped it would be 
proved he was wrong in that opinion—and he repeated it now, if 
men thought that they could pursue the policy of trying the Land 
Act, and taking from it all the benefits they could—and he was the 
last man to deny there were benefits in the Bill—but if they thought 
they could take the Bill, and yet not weaken the arm of the League, 
and not weaken the revolutionary policy of the League,—and if they 
proved to be right, God knew that there would not be an Irishman 
more glad than he would be at the result. He knew the difficulty 
experienced in getting the people to stand erect before their masters, 
and he knew how slowly this movement grew in the beginning. . . 
. . . His fear was that the yoke of landlord ascendancy being made 
lighter, much lighter, as it probably would be—and he wished it to 
be distinctly understood that he never said this Bill would not confer 
immense benefits on the Irish people, benefits which their fathers in 
1852 would have thought invaluable, and would have thanked their 
oppressors for having given; but thank God, they stood now in 
different times. His fear was that the yoke of landlord ascend- 
ancy might be made lighter by this Bill, and that the people of Ire- 
land wou!d once more bow their heads beneath it, and consent again 
to live as slaves and as serfs under toleration. Up to the time of his 
arrest, therefore, he did his best to rouse the people to the true ques- 
tion, and to secure that the Bill would be rejected by a solemn con- 
vention, at which the people would solemnly agree not to use the Bill 
in any form, and to enter into a solemn agreement that the man who 
did use it would be a traitor to the national cause...... He was 
of opinion that even if it was desirable for the League to attempt to 
prevent the people trying the Act, it would be found impossible. It 
would be impossible for him to be a party to such a policy, and the 
only course, therefore, for him was to retire from public life for some 
months, and leave those who believed in this policy unembarrassed 
to carry it out.” 

No one could declare moré- explicitly that he believed the 
Land Act likely to take all the heart out of the political 
agitation,—i.e., likely to remove the substantial grievances and 
wrongs on which it was based,—or that he wished to see the 
continuance of these wrongs, in order that the political agita- 
tion might the sooner end in the triumph of the ery of “ Ireland 
for the Irish.” Mr. Dillon even believes that nothing will pre- 
vent the Irish from accepting the Act, now that it is passed ; 
and, therefore, he feels bound to leave the Irish policy of 
the next few months to be conducted by those who see, 
or think they see, some way of combining the acceptance of 
the Land Act with an effective revolutionary agitation for 
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the political ends advocated by the Home-rulers. It would 
be impossible to find more reluctant, and, therefore, more 
valuable, testimony to the character of the Land Act. If Mr. 
Dillon could honestly say that it is a boon the Irish will 
reject, because it is no real boon at all, he would be only too 
Jad to say so. But he admits it to be a great boon. He 
thinks that in 18 the country would have been right in 
welcoming such a boon. Now he thinks it wrong, but he 
expects the country to welcome it all the same. He has no 
belief in the vitality of Mr. Parnell’s agitation. He thinks that 
the Irish may but too probably now begin to look for some such 
rule from the British Parliament as they might expect from a 
Parliament of their own; and though he himself rejects the 
thought with loathing, he speaks as a man might, who, half 
unconsciously, even suspects himself of not being quite so 
unprejudiced in that loathing as he would like to think 
that he is. He mistrusts his own conclusions, or he would 
hardly stand aside to let other men deal with a crisis 
which for him is already over, and over in a sense fatal to 
his hopes. We may say that other signs concur to show that 
Mr. Dillon’s view is not without substantial foundation. The 
Irish tenant-farmers of two distinct districts have passed a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gladstone. In another dis- 
trict, while cordially acknowledging the benefits of the 
Land Act, they have memorialised Mr. Forster not to let 
the landlord party furnish the Assistant-Commissioners. 
All this looks very like a provisional acceptance of the 
Act, and the greatly diminished attendance at some of the 
branches of the Land League points in the same direction. 
Doubtless, the Irish farmers will watch with some jealousy 
the first operations of the Land Court. A great deal will 
depend on what they think of its earlier decisions on the subject 
of rents. But if they are satisfied with its general fairness, we 
suspect that not all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
will set Mr. Parnell up again. The Irish farmers will know 
very well that after wringing—not so much equality, as, in a 
sense, inequality favourable to the Irish—out of the Imperial 
Parliament in relation to the Land Laws, there is no other 
kind of change short of the dismemberment of the Empire, for 
which Irishmen pray, that they may not much more easily 
obtain from the same power. 

We believe that a great deal could be done to further the 
effect of the Land Act in Ireland, if some of the great men 
of the Liberal Party would act in Ireland as they would act 
in Scotland, and join frankly in the political agitation there 
on behalf of their own view of the political future. We 
complain of Ireland’s sullen and averted face, while we are 
making such great efforts for the reform of her land-laws, and 
we have some reason on our side; but do we in fact do what 
we might do to make the Irish feel that it is not fear, but 
cordial sympathy, which has led us to act as we have done, 
and that will lead us more and more into hearty co- 
operation with Irishmen for their own benefit, as the Union 
ie a reality instead of a name? Why should not Mr. 

right, who has done so much for this Land Act, once 
more visit Ireland, as the Evening News, we observe, sug- 
gests, to expound and vindicate the position of the 
Government in which he has taken so important a part? 
Why should not Mr. Lefevre, who has been known for many 
years in Ireland for his careful study and mastery of the Irish 
Land Question, and who supported the Act in more than one 
powerful speech, visit the country too? Nay, as we said last 
week, if it were but consistent with his other important duties 
for Mr. Gladstone himself to go, we seriously believe that Mr. 
Parnell’s agitation might be beaten on his own ground. But 
hitherto, at least, the sullen attitude of the Irish has not 
been by any means wholly their own fault. Not only has the 
Royal Family never treated Ireland as one of the most import- 
ant and interesting parts of the United Kingdom, but English 
and Scotch politicians have almost always seemed to think 
themselves, in some sense, on foreign ground, when they have 
visited Ireland, and have not made Irish politics their own, in the 
same way in which they have made Scotch and English politics 
their own. It is high time that this artificial insulation should 
cease. Ireland is, no doubt, in many respects a very different 
country from either England or Scotland. To treat her equally, 
we are bound to treat her differently ; and this, no doubt, has 
puzzled and put out the politicians of every school. But no 
opportunity could be better than the present for proving that 
the Liberals, as Liberals, threw their whole hearts into the 
passing of the recent. Bill, because they believed that Ireland, 
if wisely self-governed, would have passed such a measure as 
that. Then, why not convince the Irish that English Liberals 





will not stop here; that what we wish to do is to establish 
all the institutions, consistent with the Union, which Ireland, 
if wisely self-governed, would establish for herself; that not 
only as regards education and land are we disposed to do 
this, but that, as regards county government, the reform of the 
Irish magistracy, borough and county franchise, and all other 
questions, it is the great desire of the Liberal Party to substi- 
tute a policy thoroughly and wisely Irish in its framework, 
for the policy which Irishmen resent as imposed on them by 
British indifference to their wishes. While British politicians 
stand so jealously aloof, there cannot but be ground for such 
suspicions as Mr. Dillon’s, that we have passed this Act only to 
divide the Irish farmers from the rest of the nation, and not 
out of honest zeal for the good of Ireland. We are persuaded 
that no suspicion could be less like the trath. Though, toa 
certain extent, the peculiar conditions of Irish life are strange 
and but half intelligible to many English politicians, what they 
have earnestly endeavoured to do is, in simple justice to Ireland, 
to accommodate their legislation to those conditions. It is, we 
believe, in the power of a few able and eloquent men to convince 
Ireland personally of this. And if so, no campaign could be 
more fruitful than one which should have for its object to 
strike at the very root of Mr. Dillon’s angry suspicions, and 
persuade the Irish people that Englishmen and Scotchmen are 
as anxious to enter into Irish politics from an Irish point of 
view, as they are anxious to see Irishmen entering into 
English and Scotch politics from an English and Scotch point 
of view. 


LORD GREY ON COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 
ORD GREY is not afraid to take the bull by the horns. 


Just when, for one reason or another, most people are 
bemoaning themselves over the probable or possible failure of 
the commercial negotiations with France, he comes forward to 
proclaim his hope that no more will be heard of the Treaty. 
He does not quarrel with this or that treaty, but with all. They 
are violations of the true principles of Free-trade, and as such, 
they are to be abhorred of all faithful economists. This coun- 
try has passed, he says, through three stages as regards its 
commercial relations with foreign countries. There was the 
period from 1815 to 1846, during which the aim of English 
statesmen was to obtain “reciprocity,’—to gain an entrance 
for British goods into this or that foreign country, in return 
for a corresponding admission of the goods exported by that 
country. This was followed by a period during which 
no duties were levied, except for revenue, and the goods 
selected for taxation were those from which it happened to be 
most convenient to raise revenue. This period lasted till 1860. 
In that year we turned our back upon our own convictions, 
and arranged the duties on French goods with a view to ob- 
taining certain reductions in the duties levied by France on 
English goods. In so doing, we made, as Lord Grey thinks, a 
very great mistake. It is true that the reduction of the duties 
on silks and wines was a financial success. The lower duties 
yielded a larger revenue than the higher ones had yielded. 
But this result came directly from the fact of the reduction, 
and would equally have followed from it, if no treaty had been 
concluded with France, and no corresponding reduction made 
in French duties. The consequences that followed directly 
from the conclusion of the Treaty were, in Lord Grey’s opinion, 
all evil. The circumstances under which the Treaty was con- 
cluded made it unpopular in France. We have offended other 
nations by giving France a preference, and prevented them 
from making changes favourable to England in their tariff, 
which but for the undue favour shown to France they might 
have been inclined to do. We have given colour to the notion 
that we have repented of our adoption of Free-trade, and thus 
checked foreign countries in their progress towards a better 
mind on fiscal subjects. Consequently, we have lost, as 
regards our other customers, what we have gained as regards 
France. The partial opening of the French market has led 
to the tighter closing of the German and American marketa. 

We do not deny that there may be some little force in Lord” 
Grey’s argument. No one contends, probably, that com- 
mercial treaties are good things in themselves, if only 
nations would be sensible enough to do, without commercial 
treaties, what they make commercial treaties the excuse 
for doing. It would be very much for our own interest 
and for that of our customers if foreign nations would levy 
no duties except for Revenue, and leave the trade between us 
and them to find its natural level. But circumstances some- 
times compel us to put up with expedients which are very far 
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from being the best possible. A disease may have a palliative 
as well as a cure, and when the cure is not to be had, a pallia- 
tive is not always to be despised. In order to prove his point, 
Lord Grey must show ground for believing that the volume or 
the value of British Trade would not have been less, if we had 
left France to go her ownway. In that case, we should, in all 
probability, never have had the favourable terms accorded which 
we have enjoyed since 1860, and for ten at least of the inter- 
vening years we should probably have been in a worse position 
than we were in 1860. Napoleon III. showed plainly enough 
what he thought of his subjects’ attitude towards Free-trade, 
by his method of negotiating the Treaty; and if he could 
not trust them to like the opening of their markets, when it 
was conceded in return for specific ameliorations of the 
English tariff, what chance would he have had of making 
them like it, when he had not even these specific ameliora- 
tions to point to as the consideration-money which Eng- 
land had paid? The Treaty of 1860 was popular with cer- 
tain sections of the French nation, and in consideration 
of this fact, the Emperor ventured to offend certain 
other sections. But it was only popular even with these 
because it enabled them to dispose of more of their goods in Eng- 
land, not because it committed France to even a partial adop- 
tion of Free-trade. Therefore, if the partial adoption of Free- 
trade had been unaccompanied with any lowering of the 
English duties on wine,—in other words, if the tariff embodied 
in the treaty had been introduced without a treaty,—it would 
have found no friends in France, except among scientific 
economists ; and in that case, Napoleon III. would have had 
no adequate motive for introducing it. This might have been 
the worst that would have happened, so long as the 
Empire lasted. Under the Republic, however, there is 
every reason to suppose that the duties which it is 
now proposed to levy on English goods would have been 
levied ten years earlier. After the war of 1870, even 
the modified freedom of trade .introduced by the treaty was 
unpopular. It subjected French manufacturers to severe com- 
petition, at a time when they were just recovering from 
tremendous disasters. It prevented the imposition of fresh 
duties on imports, which seemed the readiest and least burden- 
some method of meeting the enormous liabilities which the 
war had entailed upon the nation. It can hardly be doubted, 
therefore, that the Republican Government, then under the 
absolute guidance of M. Thiers—himself a convinced Pro- 
tectionist—would have done in 1871 what it is seeking to do in 
1881. It would have greatly increased the duties on French im- 
ports, and thus pleased every manufacturer of similar goods, 
while soothing the producers of materials for export with the 
thought that the money which had to be found somehow was 
being raised in a way which they would only feel, if foreign 
countries happened to follow suit. 

In saying this, we assume that these duties might have been 
reduced before 1870, which is what Lord Grey seems to believe, 
when he says that so long as we left other nations to themselves, 
‘there were obvious signs that the tide of opinion 
was turning against the restrictions upon trade known as pro- 
tecting duties, and that our example in getting rid of these 
duties was having a powerful effect upon other nations.” But it 
is an immense exaggeration, to say the least, and we suspect 
a complete mistake, to suppose that reaction in favour 
of Protection, which has been almost universal outside 
England, is due to the fact that we lowered the duty on 
one class of imports rather than on another, in order to 
obtain a corresponding advantage for our own exports. If 
‘to do this is to be unfaithful to Free-trade, Free-trade must 
‘be more exacting than ever mistress was; and even if 
Free-trade is thus exacting, it is hard to believe that the 
nations of the world were so logical in their view of the 
question as to alter their whole attitude towards protective 
duties, upon so slight a cause as this small and scareely per- 
ceptible aberration from the narrow path of the high-and-dry 
economical theory on the part of Great Britain. We see no reason, 
however, to believe that the French duties would have been se- 
duced without the treaty. Napoleon III. did not think so, or 
he would never have concluded the treaty, and he was more 
likely to know the temper of his subjects than any English 
observer, however competent. Even if the disposition to- 
wards freedom of trade were really as genuine and serious as 
Lord Grey supposes, it may very well have proved only tempo- 
rary. France, and in various degrees all the other leading 
nations, stand in a very different relation to England and Eng- 
lish goods to-day from that in which they stood twenty years 
ago. The industries which they now wish to protect were 





then in their infancy, and before Protection could be 
asked for them, a great deal had to be done af sige 


Protection would have interfered. The machine i 
which they would have to remain in their tabla prongs 
be obtained, and at that time the only way of obtaining it 
was to import it from England. Consequently, the ver 
manufacturers who are now anxious close the French 
market against English cotton and wolfe goods, were then 
anxious to open it to the instruments by which they hoped to 
make cotton and woollen goods of their own. Without these 
instruments, they could not make their industries conspicuous 
enough to dispose the French consumer and the French pro- 
ducer of raw materials to grant them protection. Before “ the 
tall chimneys could smoke” and impress the popular imagina- 
tion, there must be the furnaces by which the smoke is generated 
and the machinery for which the furnaces exist. This em: 
sideration seems to supply a far more natural explanation of 
the check to which the progress of foreign nations towards 
Free-trade has unfortunately been subjected, than the doctrin- 
aire one suggested by Lord Grey, and it is one which 
abundantly justifies the policy of sound commercial treaties, 





M. GAMBETTA AND FRENCH RELIGION. 


E have always been amongst those who have anticipated 

a great political career for M. Gambetta. His indomit- 
able energy, and his power of enlisting all parties on the side 
of his country during the disasters of 1870, were pledges of 
future greatness which we have always expected to see fulfilled, 
and are now probably on the very eve of seeing adequately 
tested. But if M. Gambetta is to be, what he might become, 
a great French statesman, he must look at the real forces of 
the world with a somewhat larger mind than was visible in 
the sectarianism with which he allowed himself to cheer on 
M. Paul Bert, in the narrow-minded tirade against religion 
delivered to the great audience in the Winter Circus last 
Sunday. In his opening speech, M. Gambetta defined real 
religion as “the tie which binds man to man,” an inadequate 
definition, but much better than that idolatry of human dig- 
nity into which he proceeded to develope it, when he went on 
to explain that the tie which binds man to man is “ that which 
enables man to salute his own dignity in the dignity of others, 
both founded on right and liberty ;” for we believe that that 
which binds man to man is very much oftener the common 
reverence for one above man, and who, being above man, 
can teach us what we may hope to elicit from man, than 
any reverence for that which we find already realised in human 
dignity,—little, unsatisfactory, and often profoundly humili- 
ating as that is. We refer to M. Gambetta’s two very different 
definitions of “ real religion,” —both given almost in the same 
breath,—because, while the first is at least the definition of a 
statesman, and sufficient, perhaps, for the statesman’s purpose 
in any review he may have to make of religious institu- 
tions, the second savours dangerously of that flattering 
attitude towards the democracy which so often intoxi- 
cates the people with a false idea of their own dignity, 
only to lead them into transports of fury when they find that 
dignity dragged through the mire of a great popular cata- 
strophe. But our purpose is not, of course, to argue with M. 
Gambetta as to the true meaning of religion, but to insist on 
the great mistake he will make as a statesman, if he identifies 
himself, as he seems so much inclined to do, with the anti- 
religious propaganda of such a politician as M. Paul Bert, who 
has learnt no more of the binding power of any one of the 
great religions of the world by his study of the imbecilities of 
which Western devotees have been guilty, than he has 
learned of the binding power of true humanity in the cruel 
physiological laboratory in which,—as the English Commission 
on Vivisection proved,—he has tortured to death the miserable 
victims of his cold scientific curiosity. If it be true, as 
seems to be understood in France, that M. Gambetta intended, by 
his remark that the ovation given to M. Paul Bert would illu- 
mine “ his future,” to give that gentleman a hope of directing 
officially the education of the French nation, we can hardly 
conceive of a more sectarian or more dangerous appointment. 
It wonld be the appointment of a man whose best known claim 
to direct French education consists in his loudly pro- 
claimed scorn for what is above, and his cold contempt for 
what is below human nature; his ridicule of faith, and his 
indifference to animal sufferings. M. Paul Bert is, no doubt, 
an accomplished physiologist and a learned man of science, 
but none of these accomplishments would have gained him his 
present notoriety. It is his attacks on Catholic superstitions, 
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and his indifference to the sufferings of those of our fellow- 
creatures who have not yet reached that “dignity” which 
democrats ascribe to man as he is, that have made M. Paul 
Bert’s name almost as well known in England as in France. In 
England, we are thankful to say, such a Minister of Educa- 
tion would be simply impossible. In France, such a Minister, 
if possible, would certainly sow the seeds, for any Cabinet 
which adopted him, of a sort of unpopularity of which we could 
form some conception, if we imagined the effect in England of 
making a man who should combine Mr. Bradlaugh’s views with 
Dr. Klein’s views, Vice-President of the Council of Education. 

However, we are not in any way concerned with M. Paul 
Bert, except so far as M. Gambetta eulogises him, and pro- 
nounces him a man of the future. And what we specially 
miss in such utterances of M. Gambetta is not religious feel- 
ing, with which, in its ordinary forms, he has never professed 
to have much sympathy, but the statesmanlike view of a great 
man of action, the literary insight of at least a keen general 
reader, the political sagacity of a man with a vivid appreciation 
for the cementing power even of faiths and institutions in 
which he himself may have no belief. Does M. Gambetta 
really think that he can rule France, and yet take no account 
of the actual religious forces of the day? Does he suppose that 
an anthology of anecdotes showing the superstitions and follies 
of which religious men have been capable, disposes of such 
a history as that of Christianity, or even of such a Church as 
that of Rome? Surely the future Prime Minister of France, 
whatever his personal creed may be, should pay respect to 
the feelings of the innumerable people, both small and great, 
who hold that education is, after all, in the main a religious 
process,—a taming of wild passions in obedience at once to 
the revealed commands, and the whispered “dictates, of a 
Power whose fullest manifestation still dates the origin and 
growth of all the national annals of the West, and has changed 
the whole course of human history. What do all the imbe- 
cilities of so-called religious teachers amount to, except proof 
that dwelling too exclusively in the unseen world is very apt 
to set minds off their balance,—which is quite true, but no 
truer than that dwelling exclusively in the seen world is very 
apt to do the same thing. What are the superstitions of re- 
ligious people compared with the superstitions of worldly and 
pleasure-loving people, the superstitions of fashion, honour, 
youth, and beauty? A politician should be ashamed to attach 
much importance to the argument derived from abuses of any 
principle to its supposed unsoundness. The superstitions of the 
world, the superstitions of the senses, the superstitions of ambi- 
tion, are fully as remarkable and as full of warning as the super- 
stitions of religious faith. What a statesman has to look to is 
the historical significance of faiths and Churches, just as he 
must look to the historical significance of political or social 
institutions. It would be very easy to compile a wonderful 
anthology of the follies of popular outbursts of feeling, from 
the rage of the Athenians at the mutilation of the statues of 
Hermes, to the rage of Belleville on the occasion of M. Gam- 
betta’s last address. Would such an anthology convince 
M. Gambetta that there was no legitimate force in the claim 
of the democracy to a right of self-government? If not, why 
in the world should he, as a statesman, attach such importance 
to the evidence which M. Paul Bert has gathered together that 
religious people very frequently make fools of themselves, 
and discredit their religion by so doing ? 

What the world, and most of all, the French world, 
expects of M. Gambetta is to look not only at political 
institutions, but at religious institutions, with the large 
historical mind of a statesman capable of appreciating what 
they have really signified in the history of France, and 
what they still promise as regards the present development 
of that country; how far they help, how far they hinder, 
and how far they stimulate or depress the national life; 
and what the prospect is of diminishing all that is mischiev- 
ous in their influence, and fostering all that is beneficial. That 
is a great problem for a statesman. But it is certainly not one 
which will be in any degree furthered either by taking the chair 
at meetings where a flood of ridicule is poured upon the religion 
of millions of Frenchmen, or by eulogising as a true friend of 
education the vivisecting secularist who thinks that a material- 
istic science can regenerate man, by wringing the most agonis- 
ing secrets from the nervous organisations of the brutes. 


LITIGATION AS IT IS. 
HE announcement, made some monihs ago, that the Lord 
Chancellor had appointed a Committee to suggest a 
simpler form of procedure, aroused very little interest outside 





the legal profession. The public are accustomed to look upon 
litigation as, at the best, a necessary evil, and have been taught 
by experience to regard all schemes of reform as predestined 
to failure. It is a misfortune that it should be so, inasmuch 
as the only hope of substantial improvement lies in the growth 
of a demand from outside for cheap and expeditious justice. 
We believe that the indifference which undoubtedly exists is 
véry largely due to ignorance of the monstrous character of 
our present system, and that if the almost childish fashion in 
which litigation is carried on in England were once thoroughly 
understood, the business-like instincts of the nation would not 
be long in asserting themeelves, and insisting upon a thorough- 
going change. We propose, therefore, to-day to give, in as few 
words as possible, what we may call the natural history of an 
action-at-law. 

Let us take, by way of illustration, a very simple case of 
every-day occurrence. A builder contracts with a gentleman 
to build him a house for a lump sum, subject to such extras 
and omissions as may be ordered in the course of the work. 
The house is built, but the chimneys smoke, or the walls are 
damp, or, still worse, the sewer-gas obstinately refuses to 
pursue a downward course. Moreover, when the builder’s bill 
comes in, it is found to exceed the contract price by an unpleas- 
antly large sum. The parties refuse to come to terms, and, 
after a good deal of preliminary and not inexpensive skirmishing 
between the solicitors, the builder commences an action. His first 
step is to issue a writ, upon which the main items of his 
claim are indorsed. After this has been served, the plaintiff 
takes out a summons, calling upon the defendant to show 
cause why immediate judgment should not be given against 
him. Counsel are instructed on both sides, and the summons 
is then heard in Chambers before a Master who, having satisfied 
himself that there is a bond fide dispute, gives the defendant 
leave to defend. The plaintiff, then, almost as a matter of course, 
appeals to the Judgein Chambers, who, again, after hearing coun- 
sel, confirms the Master’s decision. Very commonly there is a 
further appeal to a Divisional Court, and if the plaintiff is still un- 
successful, he may resort to the Court of Appeal. In these four 
applications the best part of a month may be wasted, and eight 
sets of counsels’ and solicitors’ costs incurred, with the result 
that the parties are at the end precisely where they were at the 
beginning. The next step is for the plaintiff to deliver a written 
statement of his claim; this is called, in technical language, 
“the beginning of the pleadings,” and although, in such a 
case as we are supposing, a very simple matter, it is tradition- 
ally regarded as too difficult for the unaided intelligence of 
a solicitor, and is almost invariably intrusted to counsel. 
It is now the defendant’s turn to take up the game, and 
develope his counter-attack. His solicitor or counsel discovers 
that the plaintiff's statement of claim is either too long or 
too short, too vague or too rambling,—that, in a word, it 
possesses some defect, not perhaps easy to define, but suffi- 
ciently grave to bring it within the comprehensive sweep of 
the term “embarrassing.” A summons is accordingly taken 
out at his instance, calling upon the plaintiff to amend or give 
particulars of his pleading. This is argued in the manner 
already described before a Master in Chambers, from whose 
decision there are, as before, open to the disappointed party 
three successive stages of appeal, and it is by no means 
uncommon for matters of this kind to be carried up to 
the Court of Appeal. 

Whether the defendant succeeds or fails in getting 
his opponent’s pleading amended, it now becomes his 
duty to deliver a written statement of his own case. 
In the preparation of this document there is liberal scope for 
the exercise of a perverse ingenuity. The contract between 
the plaintiff and defendant is in writing, and each party has a 
copy in his possession. Nevertheless, the defendant “ refuses 
to admit” that any such contract was ever made. The extras 
sued for were ordered by him, yet he denies that they were 
done “at his request, or at all.” He then proceeds to 
allege that “if the work was done at all, which he denies,” it 
was done unskilfully, and is not of the value charged ; and, 
not improbably, in order to make himself perfectly safe, he 
raises a counter claim for damages, founded upon a hypothe- 
tical admission of the very contract whose existence he has in 
the earlier part of his pleading declined to acknowlege. 
In this way the real issue between the parties—which 
relates solely to the quality of three or four items in 
the work actually done—is embedded in a mass of irre- 
levant matter, as to which there is no dispute, but which 
is deliberately added, in order to widen the ground which 
the plaintiff's technical proof must cover, and so increase 
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the chances of tripping him up. Thus the venerable ars 
placitandi, in defiance alike of Judicature Acts and the com- 
mon-sense of mankind, continues to flourish in a green 
old age ; it is still true, as it was in the days of Lord Coke, 
that “more jangling and questions grow upon the matter 
of pleading than upon the matter itself;” and the “Sons 
of Zeruiah,” who were recognised even by Oliver Crom- 
well as formidable antagonists, are far more than a maich 
for the feebler law reformers of the present day. But, 
to proceed, it is obvious that the statement of defence, con- 
structed, as it is, with the express view of perplexing the 
plaintiff, is much more likely to be “ embarrassing ” than the 
statement of claim. Accordingly, applications on the part of 
the plaintiff that it may be ordered to be amended are very 
frequent, and find their way, in considerable numbers, by the 
circuitous route already indicated to the Court of Appeal. 

Let us pause here to inquire what progress has, up to this 
point, been made in our imaginary action. At least two 
months’ of hard, though underground, fighting have been got 
through, and the costs incurred cannot well be less than £100 
aside. What is there to show for it all? The supposed 
object of pleading is to define clearly the issues to be tried. 
But the parties knew perfectly well from the first moment 
what they were disputing about, and the effect, and indeed, to 
some extent, the intention of their pleadings, is simply to 
raise a cloud of dust. The net result, therefore, is, that after 
all this time and money has been spent, that which was at first 
clear and intelligible has become confused and entangled. 
Now begins the first really helpful proceeding in the action. 
Each party obtains an order requiring the other to disclose, on 
oath, all documents which are or have been in his possession 
bearing upon the matter in controversy. The object of this 
step is, first to find out, and then to get inspection of, the 
letters, accounts, reports, and other written matter which 
were in existence before the dispute arose, and which are 
often decisive of the merits, in such an action as we have sup- 
posed. Unfortunately, it is only too often the occasion for 
another barren and costly contest. One of the parties makes 
an affidavit of documents which his opponent believes to be 
uncandid and insufficient. Or he refuses to produce, on the 
ground that they are confidential communications, and there- 
fore privileged, documents which there is reason to suspect 
that he ought to disclose. The law upon these points is full 
of refined distinctions, and not altogether settled, and in a 
ease of any difficulty the conflict is tenaciously pursued up to 
the Court of Appeal. The next step, also a very useful one, 
is to administer written interrogatories, directed to the main 
matters in dispute. Inasmuch as a written answer can be 
concocted at leisure, this proceeding is not to be compared 
with virvd voce examination, as a means of ascertaining the 
truth. But the answers have to be given upon oath, and they 
have often, therefore, if the questions are properly framed, the 
valuable result of causing a whole fabric of imaginary claims 
and sham defences with which the pleader has buttressed up 
the case to crumble to the ground. But here, again, the law 
as to what may be asked and what must be answered is far 
from clear, and interrogatories not uncommonly give rise to a 
fresh crop of summonses and appeals. 

After some other proceedings of minor importance, the 
action is at last ripe for trial. It is put down in the list, and 
after waiting for a couple of months or more, it comes on before 
a Judge and Jury at Westminster. The solicitors are there 
each in charge of a body of witnesses; a Queen’s Counsel, and 
a junior appear upon both sides ; and the farce of “ opening the 
pleadings” having been duly performed, the plaintiff's leader 
proceeds toopen his case. Before he has advanced beyond the 
threshold of his statement, he is pulled up by an intimation 
from the Bench that the action, involving as it does matters of 
account and questions of good or bad workmanship, cannot pos- 
sibly be tried by a jury, and must be referred to arbitration. 
The counsel upon both sides regretfully acknowledge that this 
is true. The Judge offers them their choice between that last 
product of misguided legislation, an official referee, and a 
private arbitrator. If they are wise, they choose the latter. 
To the uninitiated, this sudden collapse has the air of an 
unforeseen calamity, and the parties to the action, if it is 
their first experience of litigation, complain loudly that they 
should have been put to so much fruitless expense and delay. 
But to the chief actors in the little comedy, the whole thing 
is a hackneyed story. From the moment that the action was 
begun, the solicitors on both sides either knew or ought to have 
known that this would be the result. The counsel who drew the 
pleadings foresaw and perhaps predicted it. The experienced 





leader, who opened the case with such dignified gravi 

not turned over two pages of his brief, bees Thy 9 
him to the same conclusion. There is no reason for imputin, 
sinister motives to any of these learned persons ; they are the 
victims of a system which they have not themselves created. We 
need not follow in detail the further history of the case. The 
costs of the trial, including the expense of counsel, solicitors and 
witnesses, are thrown away. An arbitrator is appointed ; fresh 
briefs are delivered ; the witnesses are resummoned from time 
to time, according as the arbitrator finds it convenient to sit : 
and the parties are extremely lucky if the whole sum in dispute 
is not more than absorbed in further costs. 

We have not drawn a fancy picture, nor have we exaggerated 
any of its main features, It is true that some of the summonses 
and appeals which we have enumerated are often omitted 
that pleadings are occasionally confined to the real issue, and 
that the good-sense of the solicitors sometimes brings about a 
reference at an earlier stage. But on the other hand, there 
are proceedings, such as demurrers, motions to set aside awards, 
and applications to apportion costs, which are of frequent 
occurrence, and which we have not described. The whole 
thing is eminently illustrative of one side of the English 
character. Just as our criminal procedure has been fairly 
enough described as a hunt, in which the victim is allowed a 
good start and every chance, so our civil procedure may be 
described as a game of skill, in which each side is expected to 
resort to every mancuvre, and to avail itself of every advan- 
tage which is consistent with fair-play and the rules of the 
game. We have tried to-day to give some idea of litigation 
as itis. On a future occasion, we hope to say something of 
litigation as it vught to be. 








SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON CIVILISATION. 
IR JOHN LUBBOCK is more than a man of Science. 
He is also, what all men of science are not exactly, a 
human being who likes the humaner side of science,—its influ- 
ence on the imagination, and its occasional humorousness,— 
and who tempers that intellectual interest in little things which 
springs from the profound conviction of men of science that 
there is nothing so little but that great principles may be sug- 
gested by it, with a certain half-humorous sympathy for little 
creatures, partly because they are so little, which is not scien- 
tific at all. We listen, then, to what Sir John Lubbock 
thinks about civilisation with a certain respect which we 
should not accord to a man of science merely as such. He is, 
as we said, more than a man of science. He is a citizen who 
knows how to appreciate science from the point of view of moral 
feelings which are by no means scientific. He has a sympathy 
for ants, and tames wasps, and investigates the artistic feel- 
ings of bees. And therefore, when he tells us formally, in his 
Address to the British Association at York, that “ it is not going 
too far to say that the true test of the civilisation of a nation 
must be measured by its progress in science,” we listen with 
more disposition to weigh what he says than we should feel in 
listening to the same assertion from ninety-nine equally 
eminent men out of a hundred. But still, is it true? 
Can we honestly say, with a proper feeling for the mean- 
ing of words, that the difference between the Athenian 
“civilisation”? and our own is measurable in terms of the 
difference between the Athenian’s scientific knowledge and ours ? 
Can we use “ civilisation” in any sense but a very narrow and 
peculiar one, if we really hold that because we k now so much 
more of physics, and chemistry, and electricity, and geology, and 
physiology, and even of astronomy, and biology, and of archzo- 
logy, and at least a score of other “ ologies,” than the Athenians 
did, we are in this huge and almost infinite proportion more 
civilised than they? On the contrary, we should say that 
Christianity, in domg away with slavery and giving us a higher 
ideal of the ethics of the inner nature of man, has given us almost 
our only great advantage in true civilisation over the Greeks ; 
that all these remarkable and, we quite admit, most stimulating 
and vivifying departments of curious knowledge, have not 
succeeded in making appreciably better citizens of the great 
mass of our people,—which is surely the true object of “ civilisa- 
tion,” in the best meaning of the word. 

We do not depreciate the really civilising influence of such 
science as Sir John Lubbock reviews in that remarkable address 
which will be read all over England and North America and 
Australasia with a certain pride and wonder. Any one who looks 
at it with Sir John Lubbock’s eyes feels the deep emotions of 
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humility, and wonder, and awe which such a story excites ; and 
is, no doubt, the truer citizen,—wider-minded, and more modest, 
and more hopeful,—for the power to enter into so marvellous a 
summary of the leading discoveries of fifty years. But to press 
matters home,—does our better knowledge of how coral islands 
have been formed, or even our marvellous inferences as to the 
chemical constitution of the various suns millions on millions 
of miles distant from us, or our power of bottling up Sir 
John Lubbock’s own great address in a jar, so that it may 
run itself off again at the next jubilee of the British Associa- 
tion, fifty years hence, in Sir John’s own voice and manner,— 
really go far towards that civilising process the true measure of 
which, if we are to take Sir John Lubbock’s gauge, is our know- 
ledge of all these various and wonderful secrets of Nature. Will 
the power of whispering across the Atlantic, if we ever gain it, 
make us truer citizens? Would even a positive and minute in- 
spection of the domestic interiors of a distant planet, should we 
ever obtain it, make us truer citizens ? And, onthe other hand, 
does not every elevation in the ethical standard of the average 
mass of mankind, every step,—if we really go on gaining steps,— 
in the self-restraint, and the disinterestedness, and the courage, 
and the constancy, of ordinary men and ordinary women, make 
us, in the highest sense, truer citizens ? It appears to us that 
Sir John Lubbock, understanding thoroughly, as he does, how 
much the study of science contributes towards the higher emo- 
tions and the higher intellectual life of man, confounds its 
effect,—which is great,—towards making modest, and earnest, 
and courageous citizens of the very few who devote their lives to 
it, with the effect,—which is small,—that it exercises on the inner 
life of ordinary men and women. We are not, indeed, quite sure 
that the slight effect which it really has on the moral and spiritual 
life of ordinary men and women, is not often rather disinteg- 
rating to the character than strengthening to it. It produces 
a real effect in making ordinary men feel how little they 
are, and a bad effect in making them feel how little what 
they are can matter, when it is measured quantitatively by 
the modification of this vast universe which it produces. 
They live, as Sir John Lubbock tells them, in a petty 
fraction of one of at least seventy-five millions of worlds; 
and even in the world in which they live, the pendulum of 
temperature takes 21,000 years to swing from side to side, 
How, then, can it matter much whether such insects as these 
suppress or give way to a wrong emotion,—deny themselves or 
grant themselves an unlawful pleasure? It is only on themen who 
train themselves to explore this wonderful universe, and whose 
modesty, and fortitude, and zeal, and self-denial are all tested 
to the utmost in the effort, that the great world of science 
produces its highest moral effects; nor can we say that the 
whole of even these effects are always in the “ civilising” direc- 
tion, in the highest sense of that term. There is, undoubtedly, 
a dehumanising effect in some of the solitudes of Science, as 
there is in the solitudes of Nature; though no such effects have 
ever made themselves visible in Sir John Lubbock. 

Still, we will freely admit that those who throw their whole 
moral life into science get in general very highly civilising 
influences out of science. But not so those whose moral life is 
lived in the ordinary routine of daily work, and whose strenu- 
ousness and fortitude and self-denial and spirituality of mind 
are trained and tested, if at all, in other regions. For these, at 
least, the measure of civilisation is by no means the measure 
of the progress made in science during their lifetime. The 
present writer, for instance, has lived through all the great 
discoveries which Sir John Lubbock recounts, and in a very 
small number of them has taken a very vivid interest; but if 
he knows himself at all, he cannot attribute any measurable frac- 
tion of the civilisation which may be in him to the effect—either 
direct or indirect—of those discoveries on his mind. Is it not 
true of almost all of us,—all but the men whose personal duty 
has lain in the direction of advancing science,—that they are 
infinitely more civilised, infinitely more impressed by their 
obligations to others, through the moral or spiritual influences, 
whatever they be, which nerve them into struggle against 
wrong,—whether political or social,—into active compassion 
for misery,—into steadfast endurance of pain,—into patience 
under calamity,—than by all the magnificent pictures 
presented to their imagination even in the noble and 
picturesque story of Sir John Lubbock. No,—let us keep 
the word “civilisation” for a higher meaning than any 
which the acquisition of mere knowledge, or even the effectual 
alleviation of physical suffering, can imply. Socrates was a more 





truly civilised man than most of those who are now attending 
the British Association at York, and St. Paul a far more civilised 
man, though neither the one nor the other ever heard of spec- 
trum analysis or the telephone. That which makes the citizen, 
is the influence which spurs him on to do his full duty to his 
neighbour, so soon as he knows it,—not even that which helps 
him to know it better, though, of course, it is part of his duty 
to avail himself of every means in his power to increase his 
knowledge of the ways in which he can benefit the society to 
which he belongs, as well as of the ways in which he might 
inadvertently injure it. 





THE ART OF FRIENDSHIP. 
N the good old days, before railways and the penny post 
jostled ourselves and our thoughts into the midst of our 
friends with as little of ceremony as there often is of welcome, 
men had to take their friendship as they did their own existence, 
—a good deal on trust. Mr. Darwin had not taught us that to 
keep alive a faculty, it is necessary to cultivate it; and an all- 
pervading scepticism had not then, as now, claimed every 
thought and feeling as its prey. Intercourse between friends 
ran upon less complex lines, and so complete is the change that 
our simple old ancestors would hardly understand the language 
in which our friendship is now carried on. Compare the grand 
simplicity of Lord Bacon’s essay upon “Friendship” with 
the searching analysis that modern writers bring to bear 
upon the subject. In a book of essays lately published 
by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, one of the most graceful and dis- 
criminating of critics, there is a chapter devoted to “Truth 
of Intercourse ;” but after reading it, we echo his closing 
words, and ask if any friendship is worth the mental exercise 
that Mr. Stevenson says is necessary to its very existence. 
Sad mortals that we are, the squeaks of our violins far exceed 
the harmonies that come from us. We are for ever tuning, and 
for ever finding ourselves out of tune. Unskilled fingers draw 
their bow across us, and the discord that follows is an index of 
our pain. Friendship, after all,is not the simple thing that our 
forefathers considered it. It is a fine-art, differing, unfortu- 
nately, from other arts in the fact that it is one on which 
all must more or less try their hand; and one where both 
artist and material are alive and capable of exquisite pain, 
as well as exquisite pleasure, and in which the mistakes we 
make tell most fatally. It is as if the canvas painted upon by 
an artist experienced a keen sense of dismay, when some 
special colour is laid upon it where some other colour 
should have been. And yet, who will admit they are 
not masters of the art? Who are content to reckon 
themselves but amateurs in an art which is as subtle as 
light, and as perishable as the colours of the rainbow. Sun- 
light mingled with raindrops produce the colours in which 
Nature paints her arch of peace, and pain must be mingled 
with pleasure before we can place our token between our 
friend and ourself. If the proportions are not delicately 
distributed, we shall see no rainbow in the sky, and no re- 
flected light in the face of our friend. And yet we all think 
we possess the secrets of the Gods, and hold the key of our 
friend’s heart. Fools that we are, by our clumsiness we close 
more locks than all our life has time to open. We snatch and 
struggle, and our eagerness acts like the meeting of air 
and water; no drop can we draw to quench our thirst. 
Like cats, we follow the windings of our friend's moods, 
and ten to one our spring is false, either in words or 
time. Nothing is more sad to watch than the lame 
efforts of two would-be friends, neither of whom can feel the 
other. It is hke bad acting, where a wrong tone or expression 
mars and spoils the otherwise perfect words. Like animals 
caught in a net, the efforts to get right only plunge us into more 
hopeless difficulty. Silence is our only refuge; happy those 
who can make it speaking. 

Complexity of motive is often at the root of untruth in inter- 
course. If we knew exactly what we wanted to convey to our 
friend, it would not be hard to put it so that he would under- 
stand; and this is true, even after realising that each friend 
must have a special language all for himself. But when this spe- 
cial language is but half-mastered, and what we want to say is 
complicated by what we want to leave unsaid, and yet to appear 
to have said, then, indeed, the position becomes hopeless, because 
untrue. It is because we are so often essentially untrue to our- 
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selves, that we are unable to bring home the truth to our friends. 
If a man is perfectly simple in his motives, and can either 
justify or be sorry for his actions; if he genuinely and solely 
desires his friend to come at the whole truth, he may leave his 
friend angry with the motive on which he acted, but he need 
not leave him in ignorance of the exact truth of his position. 
Mr. Stevenson, in the essay we have spoken of, says:—‘ If the 
injured one could read your heart, you may be sure that he 
would understand and pardon; but, alas! the heart cannot be 
shown, it has to be demonstrated in words and todo that 
is to write poetry of a high, if not the highest order.” But 
it is because we so rarely love our friends as much as we love 
our own injured innocence, or because at the bottom of our 
hearts we know we are not entirely guiltless of offence, that we 
find it difficult to make them understand. If our heart is 
really right with our friend, we may always become inspired 
for that poetry. 


ee ss & 


To understand those we live among, we must care for them 
sufficiently to forgive the one half that we may love the other; 
and we must do a still more difficult thing than this, we must in 
forming our judgment about people know what to discard as a 
truthful account given by themselves of what is in reality un- 
true of them, though they are not aware of it. ‘This is the more 
difficult the better we come to know people, and many a friend- 
ship is wrecked by letting our friend feel too early that 
we see more clearly than he does his own bias of char- 
acter. He is jealous of such knowledge, and nothing 
needs more delicate handling than to make a man change his 
opinion about himself, unconsciously and without offence. We 
must be masters in the’ art of friendship, to bring home toa 
friend that though we know him to be something different to 
what he thinks he is, we love him all the same. How compli- 
cated does all this become, when we bring to bear upon our 
friend a mind full of preconceived opinions of his character. 
Until we have had much experience, it is difficult to grasp the 
fact that we must learn our friends, as we learn a foreign lan- 
guage or a new science. We must approach them with an en- 
tirely open mind. We must be prepared to weigh and to com- 
pare, to build up our knowledge slowly and impartially ; to 
discard what we thought was a leading note, and place it only 
among the minor chords that we would willingly make the 
key-note of the whole. Above all, we must refrain from taking 
the alphabet of our knowledge of our friend, and using the 
letters to frame a language for ourselves,—a language which 
shall speak our own words and suit our own needs, a language 
which shall feed our vanity by helping us to weave a romance 
for our amusement, wherein our own characters and our own 
motives are made to do duty fcr those of our friends, but 
which is a language that never for one moment could have 
disclosed the secrets of our friend’s mind. 

It has been said that letters “are in vain for purposes of 
intimacy,” and though, perhaps, they may be for building up a 
friendship, yet some friendships cannot survive without their 
help. How many things there are that we dare not trust our- 
selves to say in the actual presence of our friend. Our faces 
and our tones are expressive, and we cannot choose our exact 
opportunity, nor frame our sentences on the spur of the moment: 
Many times we say to ourselves, “I will tell him this, or I will 
ask him to tell me that,’’ and then, when the time comes, it is 
impossible to catch the moment. <A footstep, the rustle of a 
leaf, and timidity seizes us. We frame the sentence, we look 
up at our friend’s face, and see something that is a barrier,— 
possibly only a shyness,—possibly a passing fear of how much 
must follow, if the question is put and answered. Anyhow, it is 
a barrier, and we end the sentence in the opposite direction to 
which it was begun. Yet the words unuttered, and the friend- 
ship ends as so many do, in the mere exchange of every-day 
opinions, flavoured to suit the fancied requirements of the 
person we are talking to. But in letters it is different. There 
the question can be asked, or the sentence framed, and yet that 
subtle influence we all possess over each other not produce the 
wrong effect, or cause the thought itself to cease to be for 
the time. Your friend has time to hear you to the end. The 
words remain with him with just that sense of uncertainty as to 
why you uttered them which is often the saving clause when what 
is said might awake anger or annoyance. No doubt you run the 
risk of the letter rcaching your friend when he is full of other 
thoughts, but so he may be when in your company; and this is not 
forced upon you suddenly, as it might easily be, when you had said 








half of what you meant to say. After all, risks must be run 
and it is often better for the friendship in the end that one side 
should be able sometimes to frame his speech untrammelled by 
his friend's presence, than that both sides should hesitate and 
fail at a critical moment, through the undue influence of what 
after all, may not be more than passing emotions reflecting 
themselves upon an expressive countenance. It is even true 
that some natures can only be really intimate in letters, 
Natures that are reserved more from habit and instinct than 
from reason, and who are unduly sensitive to tone or look, will 
often find personal intercourse less helpful to freedom of 
‘intimacy than the comparative solitude that surrounds inter- 
course through letters. As Emerson says, “ We sit and muse, 
and are serene and complete, but the moment we meet with 
anybody, each becomes a fraction.” Perfect confidence may 
exclude all need for letters, and the closer the friendship 
becomes, the more difficult in some ways it is to be intimate 
in letters; but so long as intimacy is complicated by shyness 
and reserve, so long will some natures find the uniting element 
only in letters. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
“IN MEMORIAM.” 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—A portrait from Mr. Carlyle’s portfolio not regretted 
by any who loved the original, surely confers sufficient dis- 
tinction to warrant a few words of notice, when the character 
it depicts is withdrawn from mortal gaze. Erasmus, the only 
brother of Charles Darwin, and the faithful and affectionate 
old friend of both the Carlyles, has left a circle of mourners who 
need no tribute from an illustrious pen to embalm the memory 
so dear to their hearts; but a wider circle must have felt some 
interest excited by that tribute, and may receive with a certain 
attention the record of a unique and indelible impression, even 
though it be made only on the hearts of those who cannot 
bequeath it, and with whom, therefore, it must speedily pass 
away. They remember it with the same distinctness as they 
remember a creation of genius; it has in like manner enriched 
and sweetened life, formed a common meeting-point for those 
who had no other; and, in its strong fragrance of individuality, 
enforced that respect for the idiosyncracies of human character 
without which moral judgment is always hard and shallow, 
and often unjust. Carlyle was one to‘find a peculiar enjoyment 
in the combination of liveliness and repose which gave his 
friend’s society an influence at once stimulating and soothing, 
and the warmth of his appreciation was not made known first 
in its posthumous expression; his letters of anxiety nearly 
thirty years ago, when the frail life which has been prolonged 
to old age was threatened by serious illness, are still fresh in 
my memory. ‘The friendship was equally warm with both 
husband and wife. I remember well a pathetic little re- 
monstrance from her, elicited by an avowal from Erasmus 
Darwin, that he preferred cats to dogs, which she felt a slur 
on her little ‘Nero ;’ and the tones in which she said, “ Oh, 
but you are fond of dogs! you are too kind not to be,” 
spoke of a long vista of small, gracious kindnesses, remembered 
with a tender gratitude. He was intimate also with a person 
whose friends, like those of Mr. Carlyle, have not always had 
cause to congratulate themselves on their place in her gallery, 
—Harriet Martineau. I have heard him more than once 
call her a faithful friend, and it always seemed to me a 
curious tribute to something in the friendship that he alone 
supplied; but if she had written of him at all, I believe the 
mention, in its heartiness of appreciation, would have afforded 
a rare and curious meeting-point with the other “ Remini- 
scences,” so like and yet sounlike. It is not possible to transfer 
the impression of a character; we can only suggest it by means 
of some resemblance; and it is a singular illustration of that 
irony which checks or directs our sympathies, that in trying 
to give some notion of the man whom, among those who were 
not his kindred, Carlyle appears to have most loved, I can say 
nothing more descriptive than that he seems to me to have had 
something in common with the man whom Carlyle least appreci- 
ated. The society of Erasmus Darwin had, to my mind, much 
the same charm as the writings of Charles Lamb. There was 
the same kind of playfulness, the same lightness of touch, 
the same tenderness, perhaps the same limitations. On another 
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side of his nature, I have often been reminded of him by the 
quaint, delicate humour, the superficial intolerance, the deep 
springs of pity, the peculiar mixture of something pathetic with 
a sort of gay scorn, entirely remote from contempt, which 
distinguish the Ellesmere of Sir Arthur Helps’s earlier dialogues. 
Perhaps we recall such natures most distinctly, when such a re- 
membrance is all that is left of them. The character is not merged 
jn the creation ; and what we lose in the power to communicate 
our impression, we seem to gain in itsvividness. Erasmus Darwin 
has passed away in old age, yet his memory retains something 
of a youthful fragrance; his influence gave much happiness, of 
a kind usually associated with youth, to many lives besides the 
illustrious one whose records justify, though certainly they do 
not inspire, the wish to place this fading chaplet on his grave. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. 





MR. CONKLING AND GENERAL GARFIELD. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE * SpEecTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—It is not to be supposed that the details of American 
politics are of sufficient interest to English readers of the Spec- 
tatov, to admit of any continued discussion by correspondence 
in your pages. But, as one of many American readers who 
believe that “A Yankee,” in his letter of July 5th, has not 
accurately represented the political situation in the United 
States, I beg the favour of space for a few words of criticism 
upon his letter. 

It is, indeed, true that the nomination of Mr. Garfield was a 
surprise to him and to the Republican party. It was, however, 
more so to him than to a large section of the party, who hoped 
that the unexpected might happen. This section had no par- 
ticular choice for the Presidency. They only hoped that a man 
might be nominated who would not revive the methods of 
General Grant’s administration, which had been in part broken 
up by President Hayes. Having secured the defeat of General 
Grant, they were more than satisfied with the outcome of the 
Chicago Convention. A man was nominated who had received 
the best training of one of the best American colleges, who had 
served with distinction in the war of the rebellion, and who had 
had a long experience in the National Congress. Besides this, 
General Garfield had been a warm supporter of the administra- 
tion of Mr. Hayes, an administration which Mr. Conkling had 
lost no opportunity to revile. One of the reasons for this oppo- 
sition to General Grant was the belief that if elected he would 
be in his new term, as in his last, largely under the influence of 
Mr. Conkling. The distrust of the latter as a safe guide in the 
management of the affairs of the country, whether justified or 
not, was and is widely spread. After the nomination of Mr. 
Garfield, the three hundred and six delegates who, under the 
leadership of Mr. Conkling, Mr. Cameron, and General Logan, 
had held out to the last for Grant, endorsed the successful can- 
didate with great unanimity and good-feeling. Not so Mr. 
Conkling. He, as in the canvas of 1876 (Hayes against Tilden), 
and as in some minor canvases, when the men nominated were 
not to his liking, held aloof. He was silent for some 
weeks, and was said to be sullen. At last, and when 
General Garfield’s prospects of election were good, and not bad, 
as your correspondent intimates, he was induced by the pres- 
sure of his friends, represented by the candidate for Vice- 
President, to join in a campaign that was being everywhere 
vigorously carried on. Ever since Mr. Conkling thus came 
reluctantly into the field, we have been told, just as your cor- 
respondent has repeated, “It was the New York machine that 
made Mr. Garfield President.” Waving all other answer to this 
audacious proposition, it is sufficient to say that it was the 
united Republican party that made Mr. Garfield President. If 
the 15,000 Independent Republicans of New York—*“scratchers,” 
not “ half-breeds ”’—voters who would never have cast their 
ballots for General Grant, had withheld their support from Mr. 
Garfield, he would not have been elected. Thus we might also 
say of the Independent Republicans in such States as Ohio, 
Indiana, Connecticut, and New Hampshire. General Garfield 
was elected because his nomination made it possible to secure 
these essential ballots. The overthrow of the third-term 
scheme, so carefully nursed for four years, with its unit rnle 
and its “ bosses,” made this possible. All that we can say to 
the credit of Mr. Conkling in that canvas is that, judged by 
his own standard of party fealty, he only tardily did his duty. 

An opponent of the machine, as your correspondent claims to 
be, who “ confesses” that “in New York this party organisa- 





tion works reasonably well,” must take a rose-coloured view of 
New York politics since Mr. Conkling has been the leader of 
the Republican “ machine.’ Governor Cornell, whom “A 
Yankee” eulogises as its product, owes his reputation of 
being a fair Governor to his refusal to practise machine 
methods in his official position. It is widely believed that 
there is no entente cordiale between him and the now dis- 
comfited leader of that system, since he failed to use his 
position as Governor of the State in securing Mr. Conkling’s 
return to the Senate, by bringing pressure upon Members 
of the State Legislature. Moreover, it is notorious that the 
machine has driven out of State politics such men as Mr. 
Evarts, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Wheeler, to replace 
them by ignorant and unscrupulous ward politicians, who are 
vulgarly known as “heelers.” When Mr. Conkling was at the 
height of his power in the State, when a word from him would 
have sent a statesman to the Senate, a second-rate politician 
was elected, whose final exit from political life was hastened by 
a scandal that scarcely has a parallel in any political history. 

No; the reign of the machine in New York and in General 
Grant’s last term did not produce reasonably good results. It 
produced men who neglected official duties to engage in the 
nefarious work of stifling public opinion by the packing of 
caucuses and conventions, men who enriched themselves at 
the expense of the State, who did not assist nor originate plaus 
for reforms in any departments of the Government, men who so 
conducted themselves as to turn the country over for a time to 
the Democratic party. One other charge to be made against 
them is that they imitated Tweed, of infamous memory, in the 
formation of unholy alliances with the corrupt wing of the 
opposing party. 

Finally, in contradistinction to your correspondent’s eulogium 
of Mr. Conkling, I quote a description of him given by Dr. 
Woolsey, late President of Yale College :—‘ He has originated 
no great measures in Congress, so far as I know, nor has he 
revealed any profound views on finance or the statesman’s 
office. His great influence could not have existed, but for the 
spoils system.” Fortunately for our country, it seems as if the 
machine were overthrown. Its first repulse occurred at Chicago, 
its Gettysburg in the President’s victory in our National Senate 
in securing the confirmation of his nominations, and its Appom- 
attox in the refusal of the New York Legislature to return 
Roscoe Conkling.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KNICKERBOCKER. 





SIR BARTLE FRERE’S PAMPHLET. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Smr,—I have read with great interest your article on Sir Bartle 
‘Frere’s pamphlet, and especially that portion of it in which 
you comment on his extraordinary statement that “ it was not 
we who made war on Cetywayo, but he who made war on us.” 
You naturally characterise this as an “ astounding assertion,” 
seeing that Cetywayo had no more to do with what Sir Bartle 
calls “the two armed violations of British territory by armed 
bands,” than the ex-High Commissioner himself. ‘lhe capture 
and killing by Sirayo’s sons of that chief’s two fugitive wives 
who had committed adultery—a crime punishable among the 
Zulus with death—were wholly unknown, either to Cetywayo 
or to the aggrieved husband, until after these occurrences had 
taken place. Cetywayo, in the letter which he wrote to Sir 
Hercules Robinson on March 29th last, states that Sirayo was 
with him in the lower part of Zululand when his sons com- 
mitted the rash act. You say, “ For this offence Cetywayo 
apologised, and offered what, according to Zulu custom, he 
considered an ample atonement.” This is perfectly true. He was 
anxious to get off by paying a fine in cattle; and he might well 
be excused for supposing that we should abstain from pushing 
matters with him to extremities, seeing that Sir Henry Bulwer, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, did not actually “ demand” 
the surrender of Sirayo’s sons, but was careful to use a much 
less peremptory word, for in each of the two messages on the 
subject which he sent to Cetywayo he merely “requests” him 
to give up the offenders. The ex-King’s narrative shows that 
he found it very difficult to realise the fact that the English in- 
tended, after all, to refuse the fine, and to insist upon his sur- 
rendering “the two boys.” His answers to Sir Henry Bulwer 
were most respectful, as will be seen from the account which 
the bearers of the first message gave of their interview with him. 
“ Cetywayo, ” they suy,— 

“Spoke to us; he was kind; he said he did not wish to quarrel 
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with the English, he wished to live to be an old man, like his father 
before him. He said he had spoken to Sirayo’s sons about entering 
this colony—that they had done wrong, but that he was glad to find 
that they had hurt no one belonging to the English. He went on to 
say that they had done this without his knowledge, and that it was not 
right, but admitted that, were a similar force to cross from Natal 
into Zulu country, and do as they had done, blood would have been 
spilt, and added that the white man’s law was better than the Zulu 
in this respect. He said that the request of the Government, that 
the leaders of the parties that had entered Natal in pursuit of the 
women be handed over to the Natal Government, to be tried and 
punished by the laws of Natal, would be laid before the great men cf 
= Zulu people, to be decided upon by them,—that he could not do it 
atone. 

The temper of mind which this message discloses makes it 
manifest that at this stage of the quarrel war might easily have 
been averted. It is worthy of remark that even after our 
troops had crossed the border, Cetywayo made an effort, on his 
own responsibility, to capture Sirayo’s sons. Hesent a number 
of men to Sirayo’s kraal to seize them, but they fled, and ulti- 
mately succeeded in obtaining shelter in the stronghold of a 
chief who resided in a remote part of Zululand. 

Some of your readers might infer, from the vehement lan- 
guage in which Sir Bartle Frere has always written about this 
affair, that we had never lost an opportunity of impressing the 
Zulus with a wholesome sense of our respect for the right of 
asylum, and of our horror of their cruel ways. It is hardly 
credible, but it is, nevertheless, a fact, that up to a recent 
period it was the practice of the British Authorities in Natal to 
restore refugee women from Zululand to the Zulus. The 
lamented Colonel Durnford once saw an order to this effect sus- 
pended in the magistrate’s office at Stanger, and Chief John 
Dunn also throws light on the practice. ‘There formerly sub- 
sisted,” he says, “an arrangement by which women and cattle 
were both reckoned as property, and when they crossed the 
river in either direction, it was customary to send them back. 
Latterly, as far as women were concerned, the understanding has 
not been carried out.” One magistrate in particular is known 
to have returned a large number of refugee women, many of 
whom were, no doubt, severely punished for having violated the 
laws of Zululand. Could anything more forcibly exhibit the gross 
inconsistency of our conduct towards the Zulus? And how 
was it possible that Cetywayo could for one moment believe 
that we were sincere in putting forward as a ground of war 
our determination to uphold the sanctity of asylum in Natal ? 

I cannot conclude this letter without calling your attention 
to the fact that only a few months before the raid of Sirayo’s 
sons, Cetywayo had given us a most remarkable proof of his 
desire to be on friendly terms with us. A Zulu named Jolwana 
killed a white man in Zululand, and Cetywayo, unsolicited, sent 
him to Natal, in order that he might receive the punishment 
due to his crime. Sir Henry Bulwer sent the man back, on the 
ground that the courts of law in Natal had no jurisdiction, and 
that if tried at all, he must be tried by Cetywayo. The man 
was delivered to the Zulu authorities in March, 1877, and on 
April 10th Cetywayo sent a message informing the Lieutenant- 
Governor that, as the white people were his fathers, the Zulu 
who had killed one of them must die, and therefore he had 
caused Julwana to be put to death. This was the spontaneous 
act of the man whose country we have devastated and ruined, 
and who, in his captivity, appeals for justice to the British 
nation.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Cuesson. 

17 King William Street, Charing Cross, August 30th. 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND RITUALISM. 
(To THE EpIror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 

Sir,— Unless there is an alteration in the constitution of the 
Church of England, I do not see that the Bishop of Manchester 
could do otherwise than he has done. The main principle which 
ought to rule a clergyman’s life is violated by disobedience to 
the Ordinary. Disobedience would be a duty, if we were called 
upon to deny the divinity of our Lord. But are we to put 
mixing water with wine in Holy Communion, the wearing of 
this or that vestment, and other such-like vagaries, on the same 
footing with belief in Christ being God? The line, to me, is 
clear and distinct enough. Could a Bishop be found to deny 
the divinity of Christ, defy him; but in a matter of dress or 
arrangement, obey. It is a clear duty, which we undertook. 

I can tell your correspondent, “G. R. P.,’’ that if there is a 
county where Ritualism would be disastrous, it is Lancashire. 
The Reformation laid great hold on its people, though, of 
course, it is not dificult in our large towns for earnest, hard- 





working clergy of the extreme party to draw a following from 
the large area. On what principle are we to hark back to an 
imitation of PoperyP No doubt, the historical High-Church 
party does hold the key of the position, but I hope and trust 
they will not hold their zgis over the disobedient. They will, 
if they do, alienate the masses, and hasten Disestablishment, 
Men write as if the Bishop had not tried every effort which 
kindness and liberality would dictate. While we cannot know 
all the circumstances, it is wrong to write “that he will cease 
to confine his liberality to the tolerance of opinions in which 
he himself shares.” It is an ungenerous insinuation. Liberality- 
would be ill-timed which would lead the Bishop to allow a vio- 
lation of the fundamental principles on which our Reformation. 
was founded.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Church Rectory, August 30th. 


[Why could not the Bishop of Manchester have done what 
the Primate did, and what the Bishop of Oxford did,—namely,. 
refuse to permit the prosecution? In the latter case, the right 
of the Bishop to disallow the prosecution was reviewed and 
affirmed by the highest Court of Appeal.—Eb. Spectator.] 


Tuomas F. Cottrys.. 





SAMUEL JOHNSON ON VIVISECTION. 

(To tHe Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—May I ask leave to supplement my former letter on this 
subject by a quotation from Johnson’s notes on the passage 
from ‘‘ Cymbeline,” which I then cited? It is his comment on 
the line, “ Shall from this practice but make hard your heart.’” 
“ There is in this passage nothing that much requires a note, yet I 
cannot forbear to push it forward into observation. The thought 
would probably have been more amplified, had our author lived 
to be shocked with such experiments as have been published in 
later times, by a race of men who have practised tortures with- 
out pity and related them without shame, and are yet suffered 
to erect their heads among human beings. ‘Cape saxa manu, 
cape robora, pastor !’” I do not advocate this “lynching” pro- 
cess, and am content, as you are, with the present operation of 
the Vivisection Act, to be supplemented, if need be—and I, for 
one, hope that the necessity will not arise—by more stringent 
regulations; but there is something, I think, eminently char- 
acteristic of the grand, old Samuel in this utterance of indigna- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bickley Vicarage, August 29th. E. H. Prumrrre. 





MORE ABOUT CATS. 
(To THe Eprror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Let me add a couple of biographical notes, for the benetit 
of cat-lovers. I knew a cat, many years ago—a black Tom— 
rather heavy and dull in his ways, for the most part, but with 
two qualities very strongly marked,—love for music and affec- 
tionateness. He knew good music from bad, perfectly well,. 
would sit on the step of a piano with great content and purring,. 
so long as a capable performer was playing, and if the execu- 
tion were very good indeed would testify his delight by arch- 
ing his tail, walking across the keys, and sitting down in the 
performer’s lap. On the other hand, bad playing always drove 
him away; and I remember there was one member of the family 
whose performance always sent him off in disgust. So much 
for the artistic side of his temperament. Now for the affections, 
His mother was always very fond of her kittens, and used to 
sit over them very closely during the first early weeks of their 
lives,—too closely, her son thought, after he grew old enough to 
consider about things. So I have more than once seen him go 
up to her, as she nestled over the young ones in the basket, 
and apparently whisper something; whereupon she would get 
out, stretch herself, and go into the garden for a little fresh air, 
while he got into her place, and lay over the kittens to keep 
them warm till she came back, when he resigned his charge to 
her again. I regret to say that he died, still a comparatively 
young cat, of distemper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricuarp F, LitTLEDALeE. 


[To tne Epitor oF THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 
Sir,—To my regret, my Spectator of the 20th did not reach my 
hand until the 24th. I was deeply interested in the relation of 
“ Martin’s ” affection for the persons of the household, and not 
so much for the house. It happened that on the previous day, 
the 23rd, I had become acquainted with some facts concerning 
a fine cat, “Tabby,” which do not point in the direction of 
“Martin's” conduct. In the city of —— (never mind where), 
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there is a large hospital of wooden erections, pavilions. These 
are being replaced by permanent structures. ‘To allow of these 
being erected, the occupiers of one ward had to remove to the 
other end of the place, to a ward precisely similar, and in every 
respect as comfortable as the one they left. ‘ Tabby,” from its 
birth, had been a cherished inmate of the old ward, and had 
gone in and out as a kind of privileged mistress for four or five 
years, and had been an object of constant attention and affection 
from both nurses, especially from the younger woman of the 


two, which affection was duly and well returned by “ Tabby.’ ° 


But on the removal of the nurses to the other ward, “ Tabby ” 
refused to go with them. She allowed herself to be carried over, 
but, to the chagrin and mortification of her friends, she returned 
+o her old abode. On hearing these facts, I went over and saw 
ther “hanging about” her old dwelling. My friends, the 
nurses, hope in time to overcome “ Tabby’s” strange prejudice. 
This incident of feline experiences is set down without “ note or 
comment,” to be placed alongside of “ Martin’s” history.— 


I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 
THE ESTATES OF THE REALM. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectTaTor.’’ | 

Sir,—When will the periodically recurring question of the 
Estates of the Realm be set at rest? The Three Estates are 
properly, the Estate of the Nobles, the Estate of the Clergy, 
and the Estate of the Commons, each being, in fact, a separate 
Estate or condition of men, each possessing of old the right of 
self-taxation through its House of Lords, of Convocation, or of 
Commons. When Convocation became a shadow, the practice 
sprang up of calling the Lords Spiritual a separate Estate ; 
but neither they, nor the Lords Temporal, nor the House of 
Commons, are in themselves an Estate, but simply the repre- 
‘sentatives of the Estate of men to which they belong.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Chelnsford, August 27th. 





R. E, Bartyetr. 





SEA MESSENGERS. 


{To ruHx Epiror oF THE “ SpEcraToR.”’ | 


Srr,—When in St. Kilda, in the winter of 1876-7, in a season 
of distress, I fell upon the plan of making small ships and send- 
ing them off before the wind, with letters in their holds, in the 
hope that they would reach some place where there was a post- 
-office, which they all did. By this plan I was the means of 
bringing a gunboat to the island, which took off a party of 
nine shipwrecked Austrians and myself. The Austrians had 
been detained for five weeks in St. Kilda. In return for this 
service, the Admiralty, a year afterwards, sent me a bill amount- 
ing to £2 5s. for my entertainment during the four days I was 
in the gunboat. As the account was accompanied with an 
insult, politely expressed, I refused to pay this claim. 

The first ship I sent off carried a red sail and a white, that 
she might catch the eye; and had a lead keel. She arrived at 
Norway, and the letters in her hold were forwarded to Edin- 
burgh uninjured. I had another and larger vessel ready to 
launch when the shipwrecked crew arrived, and at the re- 
quest of the captain, I wrote a note to the Austrian Consul 
in Liverpool, and enclosed it with my own letters. This 
vessel reached Poolewe, in Ross-shire, after a passage of 
three weeks. I will describe her. She was cut by me from 
a log that lay on the beach. She was about four feet long, 
and a foot square. In the centre, I cut a hole about two 
feet long to give her buoyancy, and to hold the letters. 
I covered this neatly with a deck. I printed, “ Open this,” with 
a hot poker on the deck. I puta bar of iron on her for a keel. 
T left the bow and stern solid, so that she might stand a good 
deal of beating upon rocks without suffering vital injury. I 
placed the mast in the selid part of the bow, with a rake aft. 
The shipwrecked Greeks and Slavs believed that she would 
answer the purpose; but the natives were evidently incredulous, 
and the minister chuckled openly at the attempt. The sailors 
made an improved sail for her, and put her old bolts into the 
hold for ballast. She carried a red flag. 

I notice in the newspapers that a machine called “ Vanden- 
berg’s Sea Messenger,” was dropped from the flagship of the 
Reserve Squadron during the late cruise in the German Ocean. 
Excepting that this new messenger is constructed of iron, she 
seems essentially the same as those despatched by me. Although 
{ did not feel any great pride in the invention, still I think it is 
shabby to borrow my idea without acknowledgment, even 
although it be improved on. Knowing, from experience, that 





you are a lover of fair-play, I believe you will find room for 
this.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bankhead, Tranent, N.B., August 25th. J. Sanps. 








POETRY. 
—— 
MELROSE. 
Ye nameless builders of a bygone age, 
Whose patient toil hath sanctified our land 
With holy relics,—ye whose cunning hand 
Raised this fair Abbey (now by senseless rage 
Of bigotry, that all-consuming brand, 
Spoiled of its ancient glory),—ye who planned 
Fountains and Rievaulx, would your names might stand 
In golden letters upon History’s page ! 
Your art is dead ; we build up pile on pile, 
Setting our sails to catch the wayward nod 
Of public favour, greedy of men’s praise ; 
Ye lived obscure, nor grudged to spend your days 
On one small corner of a single aisle,— 
And died content, because ye worked for God. <A. T, 








EDGAR QUINET* 

Tue fault of this book is not a common one,—that it is too 
modest. Mr. Heath would have done better if he had made a 
completer book, if he had carried Quinet’s career to its close, 
instead of limiting himself to his early life and writings; and 
also if he had given us more of a criticism upon them, and 
boldly assumed more of the function of an interpreter, and less 
of that of a mere expositor. It is unsatisfactory to conclude 
the account of Quinet just when he has fully gained his footing 
in the world of letters, and English readers, for whom 
this book is intended, would have taken more pleasure in 
the somewhat heavy flights of Quinet’s imagination, if 
Mr. Heath had assisted them by some criticism of his own, 
showing at what, in his opinion, Quinet had aimed, how 
far he had succeeded in his aim, and what was unsatis- 
factory and nebulous in his delineation. We are aware that 
what Mr. Heath really wishes is to create a thirst in English 
readers for the writings of Quinet, to send English men and 
women to the original, and that it was with the deliberate 
purpose of doing so that he has so completely suppressed him- 
self. However, we believe that he would have done more to 
inspire the desire to make acquaintance with Quinet, if he had 
conveyed to us a more adequate conception of what he him- 
self has learned from him, than any we can gain from a book 
so entirely introductory and expository. Nevertheless, this 
volume is a very interesting one, and we do not see why it 
should not be followed by another, in which Mr. Heath might 
conclude the story of Quinet’s life, and give us his own criticism 
on its moral and literary significance. 

That Edgar Quinet was a man of genius, no one who reads 
Mr. Heath’s volume will for a moment doubt, though whether 
he was a poet whose poetic creations will live, most readers will 
be inclined, in spite of the very strong affirmative judgment of 
Heine, to doubt very much. That he was a man of vivid and 
very excitable imagination is clear enough, but he had, we 
think, so much more of the suggestive than he had of the forma- 
tive and artistic imagination, that his principal poems will be apt 
to appear to most people, vague, dim, misty backgrounds, on 
which huge, inchoate shapes move fitfully. Ahaswerus, for in- 
stance, though it seems to have made a very powerful impression 
on the minds of a few, has hardly enough of what is definite in 
it to fascinate the imaginations of practical men. It is a world 
of tendency which is delineated in it, rather than a world of 
definite life or thought,—and a world of tendency so obscurely 
delineated, that one does not much wonder to find the 
author complaining that the meaning of the epilogue had 
been interpreted as precisely the reverse of that which 
he himself attached to it. Quinet was, to our thinking, 
greater in criticism than in poetry. In criticism, his mind, 
which leaned rather to the vague, was brought to a point 
by collision with something alien to himself, and he often 
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shows very great sagacity and acuteness as a critic. As Mr. 
Heath justly says, considering that it was the year 1831 when 
Quinet wrote of Germany what is summarised as follows, no 
one can fail to acknowledge the singular power of his political 
prescience :— 


“ Laughing scornfully at the antiquated notions of his countrymen 
concerning their Teutonic neighbours, Quinet told them of a Germany 
disgusted with dreamy metaphysics and literary cosmopolitanism, re- 
garding France with unbounded bitterness, and bent only on realising 
its own unity. The Power designed by its own peculiar characteristics 
and the popular feeling of Germany to take the lead in this great move- 
ment was Prussia. Its despotism, he said, unites whatever is most prac- 
tical and most ideal, and proves that the care of material interests 
can exist in connection with brilliant theorising and a transcendental 
philosophy. He thought it far more menacing than that of Austria, 
for it is not only in the government, but in the people, in the manners 
and parvenu tone of the national spirit. Prussia never loses sight 
of the destinies of the German nations; at the present time, it invades 
them by its intelligence, later on it will, if it can, do so by force. 
All this restless, enterprising despotism wants, is the man who clearly 
understands its destiny.” 


As Mr. Heath remarks, this was written and published at a 
time when Prince Bismarck, who was to realise Quinet’s pro- 
phecy, was but eighteen years of age. Heine, in his remarkable 
criticism of Quinet, acknowledges that there was something in his 
character which gave him a special affinity with the Germans; 
and this is the more curious because, though he had both 
Swiss and Italian blood in him as well as French, he does not 
appear to have had any trace of German blood. Heine speaks 
of him thus :— 


“Quinet has a northern nature, he might be a German; for he 
has altogether the German character, in the good as in the bad ac- 
ceptation of the word ; the German air breathes in all his writings. 
When I read Ahasuerus, or any of the other poetical works of 
Quinet, I feel exactly as if I were at home. I fancy I can hear the 
nightingales of my own land; I smell the perfume of the Suabian 
violets; sounds from the garden, I know so well, murmur round my 
head; moreover, I hear the chime of the well-known bells; pro- 
Sondeur allemande, douleur de penseur allemande, sensibilité allemande, 
bourdonnement de hannetons allemands ; with at times just the least 
touch of German wearisomeness. Yes, Edgar Quinet is ours; he is 
German, good German stuff, notwithstanding his late assumption of 
the airs of one who threatens to eat us alive. The rude and rather 
uncouth manner in which he has attacked Germany in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes is anything but French, but precisely like that down- 
right fisticuff, that genuine roughness, by which we recognise a 
fellow-countryman. Edgar is entirely German, not only in mind, but 
in body ; and whoever meets him in the streets takes him for a cer- 
tainty to be some theologian from Halle, who, having broken down in 
his examinations, has dragged his heavy steps to France, there to 
dissipate his moody humour. A massive, austere form, carelessly 
dressed. A large grey overcoat, that might have been stitched by 
our tailor-author, Jung Stilling. Boots that have perhaps been re- 
soled by the philosophic shoemaker, Jacob Béhme. Quinet for a long 
time has lived on the other side of the Rhine, especially at Heidel- 
berg, where he made certain studies, and daily intoxicated himself in 
the lucubrations of Creuzer on Symbols. He wandered all over Ger- 
many on foot, visited our Gothic ruins, and fraternised with the most 
eminent spectres. In the forest of Teutoberg, where Arminius, the 
prince of the Cherusci, beat Varus and his legions, Quinet ate West- 
phalian ham with Pumpernickel. Whether he also visited at Moeln 
the tomb of Eulenspiegel, of grotesque and popular memory, I am 
not in a position to say ; but what I do know positively is, that there 
are not now three poets in the whole world who are gifted with as 
much imagination, such wealth of ideas, and such originality as 
Edgar Quinet.” 

No doubt, this singular strain of the German in Quinet enabled 
him to understand the drift and tendency of German life as 
few others understood it, and he seems to us to betray much of 
the uncouthness of German genius in his prose poems. When 
you compare Goethe’s prologue in Heaven, in Faust, to the com- 
mencement of Ahasuerus—the Wandering Jew—a “ mystery,” 
as Quinet truly called it, and a mystery intended to portray the 
history of man on earth,—you see with wonder that Quinet was 
more German even than Goethe, and certainly very much less 
ot an artist. It is impossible not to smile, as we read the very 
flat opening of this mystery,— 
“ PROLOGUE. 
Voix dans le Ciel: 
‘Hosannah ! Hosannah!’ 
Gabriel : 

‘Silence! le Seigneur va parler, 
, Le Pere Kternel.’ 
ieoutez, Saint Michel, Thomas, Bonaventure, grand Saint Hubert 
cui fites Evéque a Liége, et vous Pythagoras, Joseph le juste, et 
Marcus Tullius. Depuis mille ans et plus vos épreuves sont faites, 
et vos Ames ont mouté des limbes au plus haut escabeau du Paradis, 
comme autrefois la rosée des joncs de marécage, quand le soleil 
l'apportait sous mes pieds. Vous le savez, les temps sont accomplis. 
Il yatantét trois mille cinque cent ans que le jugement dernier se fit 
dans Josaphat. Voyez! au fond des cieux, la terre en tremble encore ; 
éperdue, elle roule, et ne sait plus son chemin,” &c. 


There is a comical flatness in that—especially in the 


« 





explanatory “ qui faites Evéque & Liége,”—which strikes a dul} 
key-note, and the same jar recurs constantly throughout this 
strange, dim, and yet hard poem. One can hardly restrain a 
smile when the Cathedral of Strasburg muses after this: 
fashion :— 

“ Ecoutez! écoutez ! sans mentir, je vais vous dire mon secret pour: 
ne pas crouler. Les nombres me sont sacrés: sur leur harmonie je- 
m’appuie sans peur. Mes deux tours et ma nef font le nombre 
trois, et la Trinité. Mes sept chapelles, liées & mon cdté, sont 
mes septs mystéres, qui me serrent les flancs. Ah, que leur ombre: 
est noire et muette et profonde!” &c. 

Nor can one even shiver at what seems to us the thoroughly- 
grotesque bathos of the epilogue in which Eternity complains of 
being alone once more, after the Eternal Father and Son are: 
buried in a frozen star, and holds the following absurd con- 
versation with Nothingness :— 
“LT Eternité. 
J’ai déjd jeté dans l’abime mon serpent qui se mord la 
queue de désespoir. 
Le Néant. 
Au moins, moi, vous me garderez; je tiens peu de place. 
L’ Eternité. 
Mais tu fais trop de bruit. Ni étre, ni néant; je ne veux 
plus que moi. 


Le Néant. 
Qui donc vous gardera dans vous désert ? 
L’Eternité. 
Mor! 
Le Néant. 
Et, si ce n’est moi, qui portera 4 votre place votre couronne ? 
L’Eternité. 
Mor!” 


That combines the rugged abstractness of the German mind 
with the French tendency to the falsetto sublime, which 
in this case, as it seems to us, does not border upon, but 
fairly rushes into the ridiculous. And though Ahasuwerus 
certainly contains much that is fine in conception,—which we’ 
do not attempt, and the present writer is, indeed, incompetent, to 
estimate,—it is at once so abstract, so shadowy in its outlines, 
and so violent in its imaginative effects, that we cannot conceive 
its ever ranking among the permanent imaginative works of 
French literature. 


On the other hand, that Quinet had personally nothing of 
unreality, or of literary charlatanerie, about him, in spite 
of this straining after impossible effects, no reader of Mr. 
Heath’s Life will doubt at all. From his childhood, he had that 
absolute self-restraint and that spirit of self-sacrifice which are 
all but inconsistent with anything pretentious and ostentatious 
in a man’s character, as the following touching anecdote will 
sufficiently illustrate :— 


“Edgar had two friends, Leon and Charles Bruys, who also learnt 
to play the violin. One day Charles played a piece so badly that 
Madame Bruys stopped him, and asked Edgar to play it. But he 
obstinately refused. His mother scolded and he looked cross, until at 
last, finding no entreaties would prevail, the elders shrugged their 
shoulders and gave it up. When they were alone, his mother began 
to upbraid him. ‘ Didn’t you see,’ he said, ‘ that Charles had played 
badly, and that if I had tried the same piece, his father and mother 
and grandfather would have thought that I played better than he 
did?’ Some days after, being alone in his room, Madame Bruys 
overheard him playing this very piece. ‘I see how it was Edgar 
would not play that piece the other day,’ and she ran into the room, 
and embracing him, told him. He became very red, struggled to get 
away, and ran out of the room.” 


His vehement temper may be conceived from an anecdote of his 
self-scorn aud self-reprobation for the passion he felt as a youth 
for a beautiful girl, whom he held to be unworthy of him :— 


‘She had the bust and mien of an antique statue: a Roman pro- 
file, a rather low brow, with clusters of jet-black hair, dressed and 
bound like sculptured tresses, eyes motionless but sparkling under 
their dark lashes, a neck swan-like, a Southern complexion—alto- 
gether the dazzling look of an Agrippina. Edgar felt as if another 
soul than his own had mastered him, and was going to lead him 
wherever it pleased. He struggled, he groaned, he reasoned with 
himself, he tried every artifice he could think of ; do what he would, 
he could not get rid of the intruder. By a sure presentiment, he 
knew that he should never find behind this finely-chiselled form @ 
heart to answer to his own. And yet the fascination of her beauty 
held him enchained in more than iron bonds. Certines, once so 
beloved, became insupportable. Its gentle, rustic melancholy ill- 
consorted with the classic beauty of Pulcheria. He longed to go to 
Italy, to Greece, to shores lapped by the deep blue of the Mediter- 
ranean. He made great walks in an aimless sort of way, passing the 
distant hills, wandering in wild and lonely spots. But all this energy 
was to no purpose, until at last his struggles for freedom became 
maddening. One day, after a long march, gun in hand, he was return- 
ing home through the marsh lands and by the great ponds ; tired and 
oppressed by their heavy vapours, the thought of his bondage became 
unbearable. He felt himself sinking beneath the load of his chain, 
and falling a victim into the jaws of fate. Ina moment, without 
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reflection, save that in some indistinct, almost unconscious way there 
was a rash appeal to destiny to decide whether he should live to bea 
man or not, he cocked his gun, put the barrel in his mouth, and ran 
some fifty paces. It was a moment of chaos; never did be fall 
lower.” 

That helps us to understand a good deal of what, to English 
readers, will appear the flashy extravagance of his prose poems. 
He had the southern temperament, combined with a good deal 
of the northern love for hard and wide abstractions. Mr. Heath 
gives us ample means of judging of Quinet’s personal character, 
and we grow in our warm appreciation of it with every page of 
his personal history. 

We doubt whether Mr. Heath’s claim for Quinet, that he is a 
sort of prophet to our age of what it chiefly needs, can be sus- 
tained. M. Quinet’s religious philosophy, at least as here 
traced by Mr. Heath, is genial and sound, but has very little in 
it of the guidance we now want most. There is too little in 
it of concrete answer to the difficulties of the day, and too 
much of vague and shadowy religiosity. Quinet seems to us 
more successful as a historian and as a critic than as a 
religious teacher. When he tries to delineate the genius of a 
man or of a people with whom he has very strong sympathy, 
there is sure to be something original and remarkable in the 
outline of the picture. Take, for instance, this account of the 
genius of Michael Angelo :— 

“ Michael Angelo is quite otherwise. He has neither master nor 
past. If a real relationship to Dante and the Pisan sculptors can be 
seen in him, there is also something of the harshness of civil discord, 
of the vehemence of Savonarola, of the tumultuous spirit of the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines ; he has, above all, the spirit of infalli- 
bility, which owes nought to any but to himself. He makes, he 
increases tradition ; he does not receive it. He governs, he reigns, 
in the same way as the Pope. In his Biblical platonism he has glimpses 
of ideas, forms; he alone perceives them, yet he imposes them on 
the world, and the world submits. His works are decrees, his God 
is the God of excommunication, his Madonna that of vengeance, his 
heaven a menacing one. In Michael Angelo there is something of 
Gregory VII., just as there is something of Leo X. in Raffaelle.” 

Or this, of the spiritual timidity in Roman literature :— 

“Thus these people, so intrepid in bloodshed, were more timid 

than any in the world of spirits. From Virgil to Statius there is but 
one voice on this subject. The cry of Lucretius pierces the temples 
as of a soul long stifled by terror in a conventional world that has 
suddenly found its liberty in the Infinite. The more the witnesses 
of antiquity are examined, the more does it appear certain that the 
basis of the religion of a Roman was fear of the intelligible universe. 
He seems to exist in a sort of spiritual panic, which distinguishes 
nothing, measures nothing; adoring without choice every power of 
which he hears, the wicked as much as the good: bad Fortune; the 
goddess Febris—fever ; the goddess Cloacina, who presided over the 
sewers; and the god Terror himself. A clap of thunder, a flash of 
lightning, the fall of a grasshopper, is enough to make these masters 
of the world turn pale. When faith has disappeared, there still re- 
mains in them a depth of stupor which discovers itself in every 
matter in which religion is concerned. Decorum, Custom, become 
for them so many gods-termini which they dare not displace. Bold- 
ness of character, timidity in thought,— this is still the temperament 
of the modern nations of the Latin race.” 
There is true genius in such criticisms as these, and M. Quinet’s 
account of the spirit of more than one religion is very remark- 
able. We cannot say, however, that we find in him, as Mr. 
Heath appears to have found, the prophet whom this age chiefly 
needs. ‘T'o us, he seems at his best when his aim is most limited. 
When he is discussing the profound doubts of the age, he 
lingers so long in appreciating and even exaggerating their 
meaning, that he has little energy left for the specific answer 
to them. He only conveys his own strong assurance that that 
answer will, in the end, be found. 





A CHILD'S HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 
Tuts interesting and useful volume is the outcome of a good 
idea. It seems a strange thing to say, but though strange, it is 
true, that, so far as English literature is concerned, the history 
of France is practically unbroken ground. Episodes in that 
history have been admirably treated by Mr. Carlyle, Mr. John 
Morley, and others; but the story of France as a whole has 
been for English readers, like Chaucer’s story of Cambuscan, 
“half told.” It may safely be said that the ordinary English- 
man or Englishwoman, to say nothing of the English boy or 
girl, knows immeasurably less of the course of events in this 
country, so near to, and in many ways so closely connected 
with our own, than he or she knows of the history of Greece or 
of Rome, from which we are separated by hundreds of miles 
of space, and by hundreds of years of time. A popular 
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History of France was, if we remember rightly, written a 
good many years ago, by the Rev. James White, author of 
the Eighteen Christian Centuries ; but that work, which was 
in the main careful and accurate, if not specially attractive, 
seems somehow to have slipped out of sight and out of mind, 
and Miss Brook has therefore the field to herself. To a large 
extent, she enjoys the advantages and suffers the disadvantages 
which are wont to befall a labourer in virgin soil, and in saying, 
as we honestly can say, that she has taken the fullest advan- 
tage of the former, and has suffered as little as possible from 
the latter, we feel that we are passing upon her work a high, 
but certainly not an unmerited, eulogium. 

It is almost impossible to avoid a comparison between Miss 
Brook’s volume and the well-known book which probably sug- 
gested it, that Child’s History of England which was one of the 
happiest results of the active leisure of Charles Dickens. That 
in some respects the comparison should tell against Miss Brook 
is matter of course; the noteworthy fact is that, in some 
qualities necessary to the historian—even if simply the 
historian of the nursery—she shows herself equal, and even 
superior, to her distinguished predecessor. Dickens began 
his labour of love with certain great advantages. In the 
first place, he had, when he took his Child's History in 
hand, made himself a master of narration, and in all popular 
historical work bright and flowing narrative is always one of the 
largest constituents of success; but he was still more fortunate 
in the fact that his materials were arranged ready to his hand ; 
that, to change the figure, his figures had been grouped and 
his landscape laid in by generations of previous artists, so that 
he had nothing to do but to sharpen ontline, to brighten 
colour, to intensify light and shade, in such-wise as to produce 
upon the mind of his childish readers just the desired impres- 
sion. Miss Brook is not so fortunate. She does not bring to 
her historical task the flexibility of hand which long practice 
alone can give; and her work, unlike that of Dickens, has had 
to be done de novo, with no assistance from helpful predecessors. 

We have, however, the advantages of our disadvantages, as 
well as the defects of our virtues, and if Miss Brook’s French 
History for English Children is artistically less charming than 
A Child’s History of England, it is certainly more thorough, 
and therefore more satisfactory to the critical reader. To com- 
press into 450 pages the history of eighteen hundred years in 
such a manner that the result shall be both attractive andinstruc- 
tive to very young children, is no easy task; and if Miss Brook 
fails in some respects, we are much more strongly impressed by 
her uniform success. The principle upon which such a work 
has to be compiled is, of course, a principle of selection, and the 
selection has to be made under peculiarly difficult conditions. 
Continuity has to be preserved, and yet only leading events can 
be given; while among these, preference has to be awarded to 
those which are at once significant in themselves, and likely to 
be interesting to youthful readers. In the earlier portions of 
the volume, Miss Brook has frequently to deal with facts which 
are decidedly unmanageable from an artistic point of view, and 
if she does not absolutely succeed in making history entertaining, 
and freeing it from the terrible charge of “ dryness,” she may 
be acquitted of any fault, on the ground that such absolute 
success is clearly unattainable, perhaps even undesirable. 
Nevertheless, in these earlier chapters, some apparent con- 
fusion might, perhaps, have been avoided, and a greater 
lightness of effect secured, by weeding out a few of the 
less important and significant details; but one almost 
shrinks from indulging even in what might be called “fair 
criticism,” when one realises the difficulties which have been 
encountered, and feels how practically insurmountable they 
are. As soon as Miss Brook gets into a region where the 
material lends itself more readily to such treatment as young 
people can appreciate, she shows her strength, and allows no 
picturesque or heroic episode to pass without making the most 
of it. ‘The stories of Jeanne d’Are, of the meeting of the Kings 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and of the more striking scenes in the Revolution, 
are told in just the way calculated to attract the readers for 
whom the book is intended; and even the perplexing wars of 
the Fronde are made intelligible and almost interesting. 

In spite of its many merits, which are none the less real 
because they do not admit of being critically labelled and 
emphasised, the book has one defect, which seems to us rather 
aserious one. The true history of a nation is, after all, the 
history of its people rather than of its kings and statesmen ; 
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and on Miss Brook’s canvas, the kings and statesmen fill up the 
foreground so entirely, that ouly now and then do we catch a 
glimpse of the crowds behind them. The social history of France 
is peculiarly interesting, and Miss Brook’s too frequent neglect of 
it detracts, not merely from the charm, but occasionally even from 
the intelligibility of her record. Every adult reader knows, for 
instance, that the French Revolution was not a sudden event, 
but that it had been led up to by a series of social antecedents 
which began to operate in the days of Louis XIV., which con- 
tinued to operate with growing force during the reign of his 
successor, and which only finally manifested themselves in the 
terrific outburst which hurled Louis XVI. from his throne ; but 
to the boy or girl whose first acquaintance with French history is 
made in this volume, the Revolution will come as a surprise, as 
a shock, as something altogether unexpected, and in large 
part unexplained. It has in these pages no genesis; it stands 
like Melchisedek, without father or mother; whereas there is 
no event in history whose genealogy is more clearly and unmis- 
takably determinable, and no story of the Revolution unaccom- 
panied by a statement of the facts which explain its origin, 
can be regarded as anything but incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

There are other instances of the defect in question, though 
this is by far the most striking one. We do not think that the 
new fashion of writing history—the fashion which Lord 
Macaulay was the first to popularise—is in every respect an 
improvement upon the more formal and courtly fashion which 
it superseded ; but we certainly think that it has the balance of 
advantage upon its side. A great social development is often 
—we might say generally—of more real historical importance 
than a change of sovereigns, or eyen of dynasties; but in these 
pages sovereigns and dynasties are always catching the eye, 
and the reader feels inclined to ask, “ Where are the people ?” 
The book, however, supplies a waut which has long been felt, and 
supplies it in the main so well that a second edition will pro- 
bably be called for; and if in that edition Miss Brook will give 
a few supplementary chapters dealing with these neglected 
matters, her record of French history will be all that a teacher 
or a pupil could desire. The style of narration is pleasantly 
inartificial, without being in the least careless or slipshod; and 
if occasionally it strikes us as being rather unnecessarily con- 
descending to the supposed requirements of young readers, this 
is a matter of taste in regard to which Miss Brook must be 
allowed the benefit of any reasonable doubt. It may be added 
that the value and convenience of the work would have been 
much increased by increasing the number of dates, and by 
giving them either in the text or in the margins, instead of con- 
fining them to the headings of the chapters. 





LINKS AND CLUES.* 
Ir is long since we have read a book so full of the life of a true 
spiritual mind,—the mind which really dwells in the atmos- 
phere of the Christian revelation,—as this anonymous work. 
Indeed, it is not so much a book to read through, as to read and 
return to, as you do the Bible itself, from which its whole signi- 
ficance is derived, in passages suited to the chief interest and 
difficulty of the moment. We do not mean that we are always 
satisfied with the terms in which the thoughts are ex- 
pressed; indeed, we shall presently refer to one favourite 
idea from which we differ most profoundly, but whether we 
differ or agree, we are aware that the author has lifted us 
into a phase of thought into which it is impossible for any one 
to enter without being either convinced of the existence of the 
divine light,—or at least, if not so convinced, without becom- 
ing so fully aware of the new depth, and meaning, and 
luminousness of life from this point of view, that one must be 
driven to all sorts of unreal hypotheses, in order to avoid the 
natural inference that what we are looking at is a real 
divine world, within the world of appearances,—and yet a 
world which might have escaped our notice for ever, if it had 
not been for the voluntary act of God in unveiling himself to 
something in us which is too often inert, or asleep, or even 
paralysed. Many parts of Links and Clues might have been 
written by the late Irederick Denison Maurice, so far as regards 
the mode of thought and feeling, though there is nothing in the 
style that specially reminds us of him. The book hardly touches 
a single subject which it does not render fresher or deeper, 
though now and then there is, for a sentence or two, the kind of 
over-expression which we are accustomed to shrink from 
amongst Evangelical writers, as something too familiar and too 
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accommodated to a very different kind of language of the heart, 
for the subject dealt with. This is very rare, and almost as soon 
as it occurs, it disappears; and we only mention it because in 
speaking of a book which seems to us so genuinely Christian, 
so full of the very essence of Christian teaching, we should not 
be justified in not mentioning the few notes which, even for a 
moment, seemed to strike a discord. To show of what sort of 
materials the book is really composed, let us take, first, a very 
fine passage on the power of the selfish will, as compared with 
the apparent powerlessness of God to conquer it :— 


“We sometimes hear indignant protests against a view of the 
origin and work of sin and evil which seems to imply a marring or 
thwarting of the creation and purpose of God, and a vehement repu- 
diation of a theory of atonement representing it as a device or scheme 
for remedying a flaw or fault in the work of the essential source of 
perfectness. And, indeed, no words could be too strong as protests 
against such a travesty of a precious truth. But there is a precious 
truth behind words like these, which can neither be ignored nor done 
away. Its reality confronts us in painful form every day of our 
lives. The shadow of its death encompasses us, though the greater 
radiance of its light uplifts and blesses us. Howstrange and awful is 
the power of which we are each of us conscious to ‘thwart’ or 
‘defeat’ goodness! It seems almost as if he had chosen love, and 
left us power; for he always refuses to win us by force, and we are 
always opposing force to love, either as passive resistance or in active 
assault. We have the power to turn each circumstance and surround- 
ing to our own and others’ hurt, and to use his very blessings for 
poisoning with. We can, at little or no cost to ourselves, make our 
brothers’ and sisters’ lives an earthly hell of misery and evil; nay, 
we have only to stand by, and let them do it for themselves. What 
despotism, what tyranny, what reign of terror was ever so awful as 
this our mighty empire? We may and can sully and defile all that is 
lovely, innocent, pure, holy ; we may darken light with foetid smoke, 
and foul the clean spring-water, and taint the fresh, sweet air. 
niet aes There at last we find the ‘thus far and no farther. There 
sacrilege finds its swift doom, its instant grave, and love conquers in 
a lightning-flash: lightening our longing eyes, and blasting only 
deadliness.”’ 


That expresses with great force the real teaching of the 
Christian revelation as to what we may call the non-resistance 
of God to human evil. It is not, of course, really weakness, 
though it looks like it; it is divine strength which gives our 
will its full scope, and opposes no physical resistance to our 
evil, beyond teaching the mind more and more to know the drift 
and significance of its own strivings, till at last we are face to 
face with ourselves, and see for the first time what we are. But 
whether Love does always conquer in the end, we cau hardly 
say with anything like “ Vita’s ” confidence. Here, again, is 
a very fine little parable, meant to illustrate the true meaning 
of a miracle :— 


“ There was once a child who first of all fancied that there was a 
fairy in his father’s fiddle, and the music the fairy’s voice. Then 
he outgrew childishness and saw the absurdity of that ; so he thought 
the sounds were nothing but the product of catgut in the fiddle 
brought into connection by vibration with the nerves of his own ear. 
So he denied the existence of a composer or of genius, and no longer 
believed in music. Lastly, come to maturer thought and recovered 
from the reaction, did he not discern that music was real, and came 
from the soul of genius through the instrument not normally but 
exceptionally handled, and made to convey abnormal combinations 
of sound? Are we not now possibly in the ‘catgut’ period, some 
of us ?” 


Again, take the opening passage of the book, in which “ Vita” 
finds the foundation for every human virtue,—even those which 
seem most characteristic of limited and finite natures,—in the 
Eternal Nature :— 


“There is of course an absolute Perfection unknowable to us. It 
must embrace elements beyond our present faculties to grasp, yet more 
beyond our power to copy or to be inany sense. But (1) There isa per- 
fectness which we can both know and have; and (2) we know what that 
perfectness is (i.e., what God is towards us, what our conception of him 
may be and ought to be) by our Lord’s life and death, and by his com- 
mands tous. In these we have the true picture of perfect goodness, 
of our heavenly Father, and thus an unfailing test of doctrine and 
thought. He always Is and Does, what he would have us be and do. 
He always says, ‘Follow me.’ At first sight, and on the surface, it 
might seem an insuperable objection to this (or at least a difficulty) 
that some of the commands to us are applicable only to the creature 
and the sinner; and thus cannot be included in the divine perfection. 
But if we look below the surface, surely we shall find that every one 
of such elements of perfection contained in our Lord’s own picture 
of holiness for us must be contained in a higher form or aspect in the 
Father, as seen through and shown to us by the Son. Take belief. 
That, as generally used, implies defect of knowledge. But its highest 
form, the highest meaning of the word ‘faith’ is faithfulness: our 
Father is faithful. Take prayer. That implies need. But we know 
that not only the Lord of all prayed even unto agony, but that there 
is a sense in which he, in his spirit, prayeth in us now, and maketh 
intercession for us as representing us in the Heart of God, who is 
Love. There is something divine which corresponds to our‘ prayer’ 
(though perhaps not to be expressed by human words), and of that we 
are conscious when we feel that he draws us, asks us for our hearts, 
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pleads for our love and our obedience.. He that ‘needs’ nothing, 
being the Source of all things, yet ‘ needs’ his children, and tells their 
innermost hearts so. Let us be sure that whether we can under- 
stand how oar not, all that is good in us is in some sense first in him, 
so that we can indeed and in truth ‘be perfect even as’ he is, that is, 
after the same manner. All forms of good in us can only be reflec- 
tions of the one sole good. The specific action, though good, may 
apply only to the created, the creature; the principle which under- 
lies it, on which it is done, if good, must be included in the complete- 
ness of the one only true good, the divine perfection. Instance: 
condemn not. In any given case, we are not to condemn or judge, 
because the sinner has no right to cast the first stone, and he cannot 
see into another’s heart. Will he, does he, then cast any stone ? 
When the sinners had slunk out one by one, where was the sinless, 
the divine stone? ‘Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no 
WOES «oss ss That stone must have struck home surely, just as 
the coals of fire burn to the quick.” 


The only assumption here as to which we have any difficulty, is 
the asserted identity of faith with faithfulness. In another 
passage we find this remark :— 

“Faith, that by which we discern rather than live; faithfulness, 

that by which we live rather than discern. Justification by faith ? 
Yes; but are we not grudging and poor in our comments on this and 
our inferences from it? Let us add ‘fulness’ to the word, and 
verily we shall find in faithfulness the true fulness of faith and of 
God. So, as He is faithful and just to forgive us, we shall be faithful 
and just to live unto Him.” 
It is clear that faithfulness should come out of faith, but is it 
so clear that the faithfulness of God and the faith of man are 
characteristics of the same stock ? If it is,—and we believe it 
to be true at bottom, though not at all clear on the first glance, 
—it is because the spontaneous life of the active part of man is 
the root of belief, instead of belief the root of action, so that even 
a man who might say of himself that he had no faith, would, if 
he acted truly in accordance with his own highest moral im- 
pulse, find that the only way of explaining his action to himself 
was that he was trying to be faithful to some higher principle, 
in which he had untruly fancied that he had no belief. If 
“Vita’s ” account of faith be true, then we act before we believe, 
and find our belief as the explanation of our ill-understood 
action. And for that view of the case we could say much. 

But we cannot in the same way reconcile the distinction 
which the author of this book takes between “the sinner ” 
and “the sin” with any teaching of our Lord’s. Here is the 
author’s view :— 

“What, then, is the fruit of all punishment of God? (1.) 
Vindication of justice, of holiness, of purity. (2.) The good of the 
punished. Vengeance executed on sin, not sinner: justice vindi- 
cated at the expense of sin, not sin-stained soul....... Sarely 
one fertile source of divergence and misapprehension is the using 
sin and sinner as equivalent; words. We thus confuse and identify 
two distinct ideas. The only one case in which they could be rightly 
identified would be that of evil personified. Thus, while truly and 
rightly insisting on the inherent necessity of the eternity, change- 
lessness, hopelessness, endlessness of the condemnation, the ‘ damna- 
tion’ Of ilk os. os 6 we drift into, or unconsciously cross over 
into, the very different region of applying the same thoughts to the 
sinner. I suppose nothing less than the Cross could have convinced 
any of usof the depth of the impassable gulf which in the eyes of 
divine love, in the eyes of the consuming Fire of Loving Holiness, 
lies between sin and sinner, and which, alas! with our natural readi- 
ness to dislike or detest our brother, we so lightly step over. He 
came not to save sin from the uttermost extremity of its own ever- 
lasting curse. He came to rivet that curse upon it; and to show, in 
the strongest and most vivid manner possible, the contrast between 
what God eternally is towards sin, and what He eternally is towards 
the sinner:—1. Intense abhorrence. 2. Intense Love. Let us go 
back to Isaiah, xlix., 13-17. A mother may forget to have compassion 
—not on her child’s sin, but on her child—yet He cannot!” 

It seems to us that “ Vita” has, for once, missed the true mark. 
No true man can hate his own sin, and yet distinguish that sin 
from himself who committed it. For his sin is nothing in the 
world but one of the issues of his own will, and the evil in it is 
that it need not have been the issue of his own will, that it was he 
who made it what it was; if it had not come from him, he would 
have no reason to be so much ashamed; he might then have 
fairly ascribed it to the Creator, or to the long course of cireum- 
stances which issued in it, and might have justly exonerated 
himself, who had really nothing to do with it, unless it is he 
who is to be responsible for it, and he who is to suffer for 
it. “It,” as distinguished from “bim,” is nothing in the 
world. “It” is so bad because, and only because, “he” 
manifested himself in it, and needed not to have done 
so, and ought not to have done so. When “ Vita” goes 
on to show that, in spite of sin, God and Christ so loved 
the sinners as to yearn after their redemption from sin, we quite 
agree; but, then, it is clear that the love shown to them was 
shown because they were not mere sinners, not wholly sinners, 
but had something in them which rebelled against their sin, 





and was capable of being purified from it. It is not to the 

sinner because he is a sinner that God shows love. It is to the 
sinner because he is not a mere sinner, because there is some- 

thing in him which rebels helplessly against sin, and which, by 

God’s help, can be made to throw off sin, that God shows such 

love. Divine love is shown to the sinner, not on account of his sin, 

but in spite of his sin, and in order to make him loathe himself 

for his sin. To say that God does not destroy the sinner, only 

means that he does not destroy one who has sinned, but who is 

capable of repenting himself of his sin. We may, then, assume 

that no redemption is possible for any one—if such there be 
—who has no horror of sin, no desire to be redeemed 
from it, who never for one moment feels its bondage, and 
never for one moment sickens of its burden. We cannot admit. 
that God, or we ourselves, either can distinguish or ever did 
distinguish between the sinner and the sin. The sin is not, 
of course, the whole of the sinner, not, we may hope, but a very 
small part and,—after long suffering,—a very separable part of 
him. But while it is part of him at all, it is he, and not it, that 
is to be condemned, to be punished, and, if it is possible, to be 
purified. There is, to our minds, absolutely no meaning in 
hating a sin and yet not hating the sinner, in so far as he did 
the sin. What “ Vita” is trying to express is, we believe, that 
God sees much more truly than men do how much of the 
sinner rebels against his sin and is redeemable from it, and that 
he loves much more truly than man does, that part of man 
which is not expressed by the sin, and is for the moment hidden 
by it. To discriminate the sin as something which you could 
destroy, without destroying something also in the sinner, is to 
take away the true evil of sin. But though there is one vein 
of doctrine in this beautiful little book from which,—at least 
as it is here expressed,—we profoundly differ,—and even here we 
doubt whether “ Vita” really means anything different from 
what we mean,—we cannot too cordially recommend a book 
which awakens the spirit, as hardly any book of the last 
few years has awakened it, to the real meaning of the 
Christian life. 


MR. DE VERE’S POEMS ON THE VIRGIN MARY.* 
Tuat there should be a “ third edition, enlarged,” of Mr. de 
Vere's May Carols is a fact worthy of notice, in this year of 
radical change and application of old truths to new necessities. 
At the first reading of these lyrics, they suggest the same 
thoughts as would a collection of pictures by artists of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The sad, solemn features: 
of yet earlier mosaics rise to the memory, as the reader pauses: 
before the Mater Dolorosa, the Mulier Fortis of M. de Vere’s: 
poems; and the tender dignity of motherhood painted by the 
immediate precursors of Raphael is not wanting in this manual 
of medisval thought and Catholic teaching concerning the 
Virgin Mary. Indeed, the glorified and enshrined woman of 
this volume sums up the whole of that enthusiasm which 
wrought so powerfully towards the civilisation of which ours is 
the heir. 

While we refrain from controversy touching the particular 
doctrines of the Latin Church, we are not afraid to welcome 
any attempt to reproduce in modern form the highest concep- 
tions of her whom Wordsworth calls,— 

“ Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 





The problem of woman's place and office in the history of man- 
kind, and in the science of life, can never fail to be of extreme 
practical importance ; while on its more or less successful solu- 
tion, all true progress depends. The figure of Mary, in whom 
the pre-Christian types of noble womanhood are absorbed, 
stands as the angel of domestic charities, the patron of family 
life, the mother of all who suffer, from whatever cause. In 
her work on the artistic treatment of the pure, serene, laborious, 
and yet exalted lady of medieval imagination, Mrs. Jameson 
well observes :— 

“In the perpetual iteration of that beautiful image of ‘the- 
woman’ highly blessed, there, where others saw only pictures or 
statues, I have seen a great hope standing like a spirit beside the 
visible form,—the hope of a complete and harmonious development 
of the whole human race, by the establishment, on a higher basis, of 
what has been called the ‘feminine element’ in society; in the 
fervent worship once universally given to that gracious presence, [ 
have beheld an acknowledgment of a higher as well as gentler power 
than that of the strong hand and the might that makes right ; and in 
every earnest votary, one, who, as he knelt, was in this sense pious 
beyond the reach of his own thought, and devout beyond the meaning 
of his will.” 

* May Carols; or, Ancilla Domini. By Aubrey de Vere. Third Edition, 
Enlarged. London: Burns and Oates. 16881. 
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Literature now fulfils the teaching office, which seems to be 
renounced by Art, and Mr. de Vere should be welcome as a con- 
tributor to our gallery of ideals. It would be a narrow mind 
which should turn from his meditations on the Catholic Deipara 
because they keep within the lines of Latin tradition and devo- 
tion. The sternest Protestant, the boldest professor of free 
thought, has inherited a past largely influenced by the woman 
who has reversed the shame and the condemnation of Eve, and 
taught men to respect the merciful Mary, instead of propi- 
tiating the vengeful Aphrodites and Astartes whom she cast 
out. 

Mr. de Vere sings now of the stately figure of the Byzantine 
and early Christian thought, the product of Eastern theology, 
and now of the “ Ancilla Domini” conceived by Fra Angelico. 
In his verse she is sometimes the central figure of scholastic 
philosophy, the rosa mystica of Dante’s “ Paradise,” and some- 
times as divinely human as Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto. 
Whether the theme he has chosen be a fitting subject for poetry 
remains a matter for controversy, and Mr. de Vere challenges 
a very widely-spread opinion that to write except in prose of 
the Christian verities is,— 

“Straining after notes 

Which but to touch would burst an organ-pipe.” 
Yet we incline to believe that no theme which can rouse and 
ennoble human emotion is either above or below the poet’s art. 
If, indeed, a volume such as this appeals in vain to our enthu- 
siasm for what is beautiful and awakes no response from our 
hearts, it remains a theological manual, and no more. But if 
by his effort to put in nineteenth-century form the mediaval 
sociology which exalts the function of woman in the universe, 
Mr. de Vere can quicken our sense of beauty and fitness and 
revive our respect for all women, he justifies his choice of sub- 
ject, and even goes far to check the criticism to which a some- 
what over-conscientious correctness of style and doctrine might 
expose him. 

To understand fully some of his quatrains requires, it is true, 
a solid theological training, and not even a Dante could gain the 
ear of the British public for some of the themes of which he 
writes; but admirable lines and lovely verses illumine the 
volume, as flowers might light up the solemn aisles of a twelfth- 
century church. Many of his meditations directly touch the 
humanity of our time, and suggest thorough and radical reme- 
dies to its degradations of women, its wandering weakness of 
aim, and its weary fatalism; and in them is no trace of 
the materialistic pressure which lowers our divine vitality. 
As a specimen of his perception of material beauty, which 
Mr. de Vere recognises with all a Christian poet’s delight as 
the “ priestly robe” of God, we quote one among many of the 
charming idylls with which, as with pastoral airs before a 
solemn chant, the directly devotional poems are frequently 
prefaced and intermixed :— 

“When April’s sudden sunset cold, 
Through half-clothed boughs with watery sheen 


Bursts on the high, new cowslipped wold, 
And bathes a world half-gold, half-green, 


Then shakes the illuminated air 
With din of birds; the vales far down 
Grow phosphorescent here and there ; 
Forth flash the turrets of the town; 


Along the sky thin vapours scud ; 
Bright zephyrs curl the choral main ; 
The wild ebullience of the blood 
Rings joy-bells in the heart and brain. 


Yet in that music discords mix; 
The unbalanced lights like meteors play ; 

And tired of splendours that perplex, 

The dazzled spirit sighs for May.” 
However loudly the sensuous poets sing of daffodils and dawns, 
they cannot, “through Nature’s symbols dim,” perceive the 
beauty even of the “outward husk,” as can men of further insight. 
They miss the universal application of that central Christian 
doctrine by which the whole earth is transfigured and recon- 
ciled. They wander through the desert seeking for the springs 
of human emotion, and mistake the graves wherein are dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness for the sources of life and 
beauty. Nothing can be narrower than the last revival of 
paganism in Art, because it indulges rather in hatred of what 
is spiritual than in love of material beauty, and in contradiction 
to established faiths rather than in declaration of new faiths. 
In contrast to the ravings of modern minstrels, we will remind 
our readers of Shelley’s address to that unknown Queen whom 
she ignorantly invoked in words, not less reverential than Mr. de 

Vere’s homage to the Mulier amicta sole :— 





‘‘ Seraph of Heaven, too gentle to be human, 

Veiling beneath that radiant form of woman 

All that is insupportable in thee, 

Of light, and love, and immortality ! 

Sweet benediction in the eternal curse ! 

Veiled glory of this lampless universe ! 

Thou moon among the clouds! Thou living Form 

Among the Dead! Thou star above the Storm !” 
Feeling the value to humanity of such an “extreme of God’s 
creative energy,” such a “sunshiny peak of human person- 
ality,” as he describes, Shelley may be said to have invented 
for himself the shadowy form of her who is fully seen and nobly 
sung by Mr.de Vere. He could not altogether deny the termine 
fisso d’eterno consiglio, though he refused to be led by his vision. 
ary woman within the “ray authentical of sovran light.” At 
least, he did not tear her from her shrine, and place harpies in 
her hallowed seat, as have recent rhymers. 

Whatever the power and talent of the new pagans, and their 
gift to please the ear, it is altogether satisfactory to find in 
Mr. de Vere’s poetry the sober strength and calm elevation 
which befit his theme. It is more than probable that 
these meditations may remain unread by the mass of 
Mudie’s subscribers, and we can hardly expect English 
welcome of so much Latin tradition; yet those who obey 
uncontroversial instincts of admiration for “whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,” should 
thank the poet who sums up in this volume what eighteen 
centuries of Christian wisdom has conceived of human perfection, 
and of the intercourse with his Creator which has been permitted 
to man. But while we thank him, we are bound to confess that 
occasional stiffness and obscurity—perhaps inseparable from his 
effort to clothe the vast pyramid of theology with natural 
beauty and artistic grace—mar the reader’s enjoyment. As we 
cannot hear the music of the spheres because of the volume of 
its sound, which excels human perception, so we find it hard, if 
not impossible, to please our ear and our taste by rhythmic 
rendering of awful verities. Many a perfect and beautiful line 
attracts us, and we go on from page to page in search of them; 
but for all his skill, the abstruse doctrines which are asserted 
with the dogmatism of the Athanasian Creed cannot be ex- 
pressed poetically without a licence which Mr. de Vere will not 
allow his muse. And yet we do not say that he has failed in 
aught but in that simple directness of thought which is most 
of all needed when complex and scientific truths are to be 
uttered in rhymed verse. As we write this, it is impossible not 
to think of “ In Memoriam,” the strength of which is not in its 
ethical and philosophical meditations, so much as in its expres- 
sion of strong emotion, simple in character, if elaborately 
described. We grant to Mr. de Vere that,— 

“’We love amiss ; we sorrow worse ; 
Wan vintage of a barren sun 
We drain around an ill-waked corse, 

In death-vaults of delight foregone.” 
Yet the “wan vintage” may, if direct appeal be made to our 
hearts, rouse us to emotion that the very elixir of life will not 
excite, if it be offered in scientific phials for our analysis. We 
do not say this of May Carols, in every page of which the 
author appeals to our highest feelings, and our sense of beauty, 
as well as of truth. But while we acknowledge the picturesque 
vigour of his language, its occasional tenderness, its intense 
piety, which is never effeminate or hysterical, and the calm 
force of his faith, still we find ourselves dwelling on the less 
doctrinal lines, and we shrink from the awful abysses into 
which he bids us look. We love him when he is nearer earth 
than heaven, and this is not what he would have us do; and 
therefore, though he has “ shot a good shoot,” he partly misses 
his aim, and he does not quite gain public sympathy as so 
true a poet should. 

This is, in a great measure, the fault of our weary and 
despondent generation, which has not quick sympathy with 
any artistic creation that requires more thought for its appre- 
ciation than do teapots and sunflower tapestries. If Mr. de 
Vere does not make hearts beat, however, at least he must 
command admiration for the manly strength of his language, 
and his reserved force when he is calmest in expression. He 
uses the English of Milton, with, perhaps, an added Words- 
worthian flavour ; and that is an inexpressible delight to readers 
cloyed with tricky assonants and feats of rhyme and rhythm as 
extraordinary and as futile as Blondin’s performance on the 
tight-rope- Mr. de Vere is, nevertheless, distinctly a writer of 
our own time, and will live after it, for he touches those key- 
notes of life to which humanity must be attuned, whatever 
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curious ornaments, cunning discords, and flashy novelties the 
fashionable minstrels affect. As an example of his pathetic 
power, and the way in which he transfigures human emotion, 
touching it with celestial radiance, we quote his “ Mater 
Dolorosa ”:— 


“From her he passed; yet still with her 
The endless thought of him found rest ; 
A sad but sacred branch of myrrh 
For ever folded in her breast. 


A Boreal winter void of light, 

Such seemed her widowed days forlorn ; 
She slept; but in her breast all night 

Her heart lay waking till the morn. 


Sad flowers on Calvary that grew ; 

Sad fruits that ripened from the Cross ; 
These were the only joys she knew ; 

Yet all but these she counted loss. 


Love strong as Death! she lived through thee 
That mystic life whose every breath 

From Life’s low harp-string amorously 
Draws out the sweetened name of Death. 


Love stronger far than death or life! 
Thy martyrdom was o’er at last ; 
Her eyelids drooped ; and, without strife, 
To Him she loved her spirit passed.” 
Mr. de Vere’s mastery of picturesque and accurate description 
of natural beauty, united to the imaginative power which sug- 
gests mystery and remembers God in every detail, is finely 
shown in “ The Rainbow ” :— 
“ All-glorious shape, that fleet’st wind-swept 
Athwart the empurpled pine-girt steep, 
That sinless from thy birth has wept, 
All-gladdening, till thy death must weep ; 


That in eterne ablution still 
Thine innocence in shame dost shroud, 
And, washed where stain was none, dost fill 
With light thy penitential cloud ; 


Illume with peace our glooming glen, 
O’er-arch with hope your distant sea, 
To angels whispering, and to men, 
Of her whose lowlier sanctity, 


In God’s all-cleansing freshness shrined, 
Renounced all pureness of her own, 
And, aye, her lucent brow inclined, 
God's ‘handmaid’ meek, before his throne.” 

Many eyes are turned towards the home at Nazareth, even 
among those not professedly Christian, and students who desire 
to understand the power of the Gospel as a social force con- 
straining all who come within knowledge of it, are roused by 
‘their very denial of revelation to examine the historical facts of 
the Christian story. Though sociologists and reformers may 
not share Mr. de Vere’s theological beliefs, yet they may study 
with interest his manual of doctrine concerning the pure mother, 
‘the obedient spouse, the model woman who is the heroine of 
the Galilean cradle, as she was the chief human figure at the 
foot of the Cross. Who can calculate how large a part the 
cult of Mary had in establishing the European respect for 
women and reverence for the family hierarchy. It is the 
Semitic crown which completes the Aryan civilisation, and we 
confess we see with alarm any treason to that ideal of womanly 
life which has been maintained by Christian masters, in 
whatever art. Mr. de Vere has portrayed the gracious per- 
sonages of the Galilean home and clothed medizval doctrines 
in verse that can satisfy modern scholarship and taste. He has 
painted in poetry a form that Luini or Francia would have 
recognised as that of their Madonna. We will hope that his 
picture will not share the indifference of the public, as would 
probably the pictures of a Luiui or a Francia, were he to 
exhibit now at Burlington House. 





THE ASSTHETICS OF PIG-KEEPING.* 
Tur fleeting vagaries of fashion, matter of surprise to no one, 
‘and scarcely deemed worthy of more than a passing glance, a 
smile, or a cynical word, however, are wont sometimes 
to furnish matter of reflection to the student of the social 
barometer, who ventures to predict from trifling indications 
important changes in our national tendencies. But the 
inductions of the philosopher are not always to be relied on. 
Not with certainty can he discern the motive principle which is 
indicating its existence by eccentric signs, nor pronounce in- 
fallibly whether the visible reaction be healthy or no. How 
often has he not, for instance, lately been heard to deprecate, as 
a mark of sensual proclivities, the breloques and paper-weights, 





* Pig-Keeping for Amateurs. By G. Gilbert. London: The Bazaar Office. 





the brooches and ear-rings, the unnumbered fancy articles upon 
which we see depicted in every possible attitude, mental 
and physical, that best-abused, but withal most useful 
animal, the pig; and yet the philosopher proves to be 
at fault, for the change is quite in another direction. 
Mr. Gilbert solves the riddle for us. The pig has, it 
appears, been too long wn animal incompris. Better known, 
he will be better appreciated. “Make your pig happy, if you 
wish him to be profitable,” is the teaching of this new defender 
of the swinish race; “ give him good lodging and wholesome 
fare, study his peculiarities and his tastes, treat the jolly, 
semi-human brute as a friend,” and under this genial treat- 
ment he will be found to be a creature as unlike as possible 
to the received idea, and will, moreover, not merely amuse, 
but considerably benefit his owner. To effect this, however, you 
must be “ not a fool, but a philosopher,’ and also one of those 
individuals in whom the love of animals is inherent, and who, 
consequently, are gifted with a special power of appreciating 
and understanding them. 

It is only fair to say, however, that this author is writing for 
the amateur pig-keeper, and that he desires to show him how he 
can make a profitable addition to a small establishment, with- 
out suffering from any of the nuisance which is supposed to be its 
inevitable accompaniment, and certainly he makes out his case 
extremely well; and though we never happened to see a pig 
residing under a cherry-tree, the stye garlanded with wreaths 
of honeysuckle, or even covered with scarlet-runners, vegetable 
marrows, or pumpkins, we have no doubt he would not at all 
object to such a dwelling, especially as it is to have a southern 
aspect, be clean, well ventilated, and free from draughts, and 
so conveniently near the house, that not only will his larder be 
always well provided, but he will receive many a tit-bit and 
salutation from friendly passers-by. 

All this is very charming; but it does not seem to occur to 
Mr. Gilbert that the pig might, if he could speak, very fairly 
reject such a treacherous friendship, and that an “amateur” 
with sensitive feelings would probably decline to pet a creature 
for several months, and eat him afterwards. Under such circum- 
stances, it would be much preferable to keep a sow, which might 
rear one family after another in frequent succession, as when her 
days did happen to be numbered, she would, at any rate, not 
be destined for the food of the family. Moreover, we are dis- 
tinctly at issue with the author as to the relative profit and 
easy mangement of the two animals, and having tried both 
under similar circumstances, should decidedly prefer a sow toa 
bacon pig. But of course every creature ought to be treated with 
kindness, and Mr. Gilbert is quite right in saying that pigs 
thrive better when kept clean, and that personal attention in 
their case, as in that cf poultry, makes almost the difference 
between profit and loss. It is not the horse alone that the 
master’s eye fattens. 

That pigs are fond of being petted and very capable of appre- 
ciating good treatment, any one who has made intimate acquaint- 
ance with them will be prepared to admit; the present writer well 
remembers two who answered to their names, followed their 
master for a bit of bread, and would put their heads through an 
open window witha most solicitous and engaging grunt. At this 
moment there exists in Lithuania, on the estate of M. le Comte 
de , a porcine animal passing his life at full liberty under 
the happiest conditions. But that pig had a “happy thought,” 
he appealed to the sentiment of “ Noblesse Oblige,” and well 
deserved his freedom, for destined in early infancy to form a 
dish which is a special mets de prédilection at a Polish dinner- 
table, the little animal escaping from his murderers by some 
fortunate chance, contrived to take refuge at the feet of his 
master. Knife in hand, the cook followed to gain possession 
of his victim; but the Count, with true chivalry, declared that 
piggy having appealed to his protection, should never be 
killed, and accordingly, after being fed upon the best klusky 
(Italian paste) and milk for some days, he was sent off to 
the country, established as the children’s playmate, and still 
remains in the same capacity, giving from time to time the 
oddest examples of intelligence and bonhomie. While on the 
subject of fortunate sucking-pigs, another may be mentioned, 
whose cleverness was so great, and his training so perfect, that 
he formed one of the principal attractions of a well-known 
Russian cireus proprietor. Amongst the crowds which daily 
visited him in Moscow, were four young officers, who laid a 
wager that they would eat the learned pigling, and having 
nothing better to do with their money, laid down two thousand 
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roubles, the price demanded, and ordered him to be sent home. 
The dinner took place amidst much hilarity, but although the 
young scapegraces had supposed their intention to be carefully 
concealed from the circus master, he had been quite wise 
enough to find it out, had despatched them a succulent, but 
perfectly ignorant little squeaker, and made the best of his 
departure, with the real Simon pure and a sum of money 
equal to more than two hundred pounds. 

To return to Mr. Gilbert. He is very anxious to show that 
for pig-keeping in a small way to be profitable, not a particle 
must be wasted, and no useless expense incurred. He would 
have the amateur choose his pig, or better still, his pair of pigs, 
from the best variety attainable in his own district; he depre- 
cates going far afield for any special breed, but recommends 
the pick of a home-grown litter. But of course, before the 
animal is brought home, his habitation is to be ready; and this, 
while formed of any rough material at hand, is to be solidly 
constructed, open to all the light and warmth which this 
climate affords, and as we said before, both well ventilated and 
secure from draughts. “ A brick and tiled sty, neat and shapely, 
is the worst pig-quarters in the world.” Mr. Gilbert prefers a 
place built with faggots, roofed with bracken or ling, with a 
floor of beaten earth, upon a good, dry foundation; or 
in a place where brushwood and bracken are scarce, a shed, 
built of stone and roofed with sods,—the principal point being 
to secure ventilation and drainage. 

In the matter of food he is very particular, requiring that it 
should be of good quality and carefully prepared, while he shows 
how usefully garden-refuse comes in as an adjunct, and how 
much economy may be practised by procuring hog-weed, 
sow-thistle, acorns, &c., from the woods and fields. ‘The com- 
monest things,” says Mr. Gilbert, “are precisely those in 
which success is won by an infinite capacity for taking 
pains;” and he amusingly remarks on the impatience of “ town- 
bred folk” when, on coming into the country, they watch the 
slow, methodical way in which the genuine rustic goes about 
his work, and think they could do it in a quarter of the time, 
speed being, however, in such matters but too often the con- 
comitant of disastrous failure. 

Whoever will take the trouble to read Mr. Gilbert’s little 
pamphlet with attention will find not merely a good deal of 
useful and practical information on the subject in hand, but 
also many bits of homely folk-lore; and if he be inclined to 
try pig-keeping on a diminutive scale, and has a fair share 
of imagination and a dash of romance in his composition, he 
may evolve for himself an art-piggery, in which the useful and 
the beautiful shall be most charmingly combined. 





ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS: SIR W. HAMILTON.* 
Proressor Monck has done his work as well as it was possible 
to do it, under the conditions imposed on him. He has given 
us an able and fair representation of the personal history and 
of the philosophical work of Sir William Hamilton. His task 
involved difficulty of no ordinary kind. For, partly from the 
way in which the opinions of Sir William Hamilton were given 
to the world, and partly from the differences and seeming in- 
consistencies in these opinions themselves, it is more difticult 
in his case than in that of almost any thinker of reputation, to ex- 
tract from his fragmentary writings a coherent system of thought. 
Professor Monck, with much patient study and great philo- 
sophical insight, has given us such an account of the system of 
the great Scottish philosopher as, we hope, will direct attention 
anew to his writings. For we are persuaded that many of the 
speculations of Sir William Hamilton have an abiding truth in 
philosophy, and a careful study of his works would be a much 
needed discipline to many who loosely speculate in psychology 
and in metaphysics now-a-days. Taking the writings of Sir 
William Hamilton even in the unfinished state in which they 
are, and they may be matched against that of any English 
thinker for strength and nerve of style, for brilliancy of argu- 
mentation and for felicity in the apt expression of necessary 
distinctions in philosophy. His works are a mine of accurate 
and felicitous philosophical expressions. And one service of a 
brilliant order Professor Monck has done in this little volume. 
He has given us a glossary of the philosophical terms used by 
Sir William Hamilton. ‘This of itself is sufficient justification 
of his volume, and it would be of service to the progress of 





* English Philosophers: Sir William Hamilton. By W. H. S. Monck, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 





philosophical thought, were writers to note the distinctions 
drawn and definitions given by this brilliant master of philo- 
sophical expression. 

Professor Monck thus enunciates the fundamental principles 
of the Hamiltonian philosophy :—“ 1st, his theory of external 
perception, or natural realism; 2nd, his doctrine of native, 
necessary, or a priori truths, and the tests by which they can 
be discovered; 3rd, his law of the conditioned, including its ap- 
plication to the principle of causality ; and 4th, his consequent 
views concerning the impossibility of knowing the Absolute 
and the Infinite. Ido not include his doctrine of the relativity 
of human knowledge, of which so much has been said. So much 
of that doctrine as is relevant and characteristic of Hamilton 
falls, in my opinion, under the remaining heads, as is also the 
case with his polemic against the association philosophy.” In 
successive chapters, Professor Monck gives an exposition of the 
Hamiltonian philosophy, and furnishes an appendix containing 
the literature which has arisen from the work of Hamilton. 
As one looks over that literature, and recalls to mind the 
frequency with which the name of Sir William Hamilton 
occurs in the philosophical literature of twenty years 
ago, one is compelled to notice how seldom his name is re- 
ferred to at the present time. Sometimes it is mentioned with 
a sneer, sometimes his opinions are mentioned as the type of an 
abortive philosophy. We have new systems of various kinds, 
science has pushed on to its ultimate problems, and has become 
metaphysical, Hamilton’s philosophy of the conditioned has been 
developed to Aguosticism, and his polemic against the know- 
lege of the absolute has been quietly ignored, and we have what 
Professor Fraser of Edinburgh calls, in his new work on 
Berkeley, a new form of Gnosticism. However much philosophers 
may disagree with the opinions of Sir William Hamilton, they 
cannot proceed far in their present practice of ignoring him, 
for his way of stating the problems of philosophy, and his 
criticisms of systems of philosophy are relevant to the current 
problems and current systems. 

His trenchant criticism of Brown, perhaps the most crushing 
piece of philosophical criticism ever written, is relevant against 
all the forms of constructive idealism current at the present 
time. The scientific theories of all the physiological psycholo- 
gists, whatever form these may assume, are equally con- 
demned with the cosmothetic idealism of Brown. They are 
inadequate to account for man’s natural belief in an external 
world. They are self-contradictory. Yet this is the hypothesis 
which at present obtains most favour among scientific men. 
These approach psychology from the physical side, and, like 
Helmholtz, find the ultimate of knowledge in a series of non- 
resembling symbols of outward reality. Like Huxley, they 
find the one abiding, indissoluble fact which is the basis of all 
knowledge in a series of states of conscience. Like Bain, they 
find a double-faced unity, of which, on ultimate analysis, only 
the physical side can have an independent reality; or, like 
Herbert Spencer, postulate two faces of one unknowable reality 
or substratum, and give a new name to that which under the 
old nomenclature was found untenable. But each of these 
varieties of opinion lie open to MHamilton’s destructive 
criticism of Brown, and can only maintain themselves by 
quietly ignoring his existence in philosophy. In truth, 
this power of ignoring the past is characteristic of most 
writers in English psychology. Stuart Mill, for example, 
seemed to think that he could ignore Berkeley’s deduction from 
the principles of Locke, and Hume’s deductions from the prin- 
ciples of Berkeley, and start afresh, as if these had never been. 
And the followers of Mill continue in the same path. But 
Berkeley, and Hume, and Hamilton are forces which must be 
reckoned with by all subsequent thinkers, and whether Hamil- 
ton’s doctrine of natural realism can withstand criticism or not, 
the doctrine of perception—which in various forms is current at 
the present time—receives its death-blow at the hands of Sir 
William Hamilton. These current theories have received a full 
examination at the hands of the late Professor Herbert, in his 
profound work, Modern Realism Examined, a book, by the way, 
which has never been seyiously reckoned with by any advocate 
of physiological psychology. The only examination of it we 
have seen from that point of view was in a science journal, and 
the gist of that examination consisted in the complaint that 
Professor Herbert’s criticisms were exceedingly inconvenient. 
It is strange that the problem in philosophy which was the first 
to be stated should yet await solution. We make bold to say 
that any adequate solution of it must conform to the conditions 
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set by Sir William Hamilton. These conditions have never yet 
been fulfilled by any solution, neither that of Sir William, nor 
of any other. 

With regard to another question much discussed by Sir 
William Hamilton, the problem, we mean, of necessary truth 
and its tests, victory must be held to remain with him, as 
against his immediate opponents. On the association theory, 
necessary truth was held to be the result of inseparable associa- 
tion. Custom, operating through the history of the individual, 
was represented as adequate to explain the universality and 
necessity of certain truths, which all were agreed were necessary 
in the grown-up thinker. The incidental experience of the 
individual, once all-potent in the hands of Hume, more lately 
in the hands of Stuart Mill, is now abandoned, is reduced to a 
minimum as a factor in the development of the individual's 
knowledge. There are necessary truths for the individual, a 
priori factors in his knowledge. This is acknowledged, or rather 
insisted on, by G. H. Lewes, and, so far as the individual 
is concerned, Hamilton is triumphant. But the battle 
around this fastness is by no means over. It has been pushed 
back from the history of the individual to the experience of the 
race. What inseparable association could not do, when work- 
ing over the short life of an individual, may it not accomplish 
when one takes in the prolonged experience of the race? May 
not the necessary conditions of thought and life, the a priori 
elements of knowledge, be evolved out of the interaction of 
organism and environment through alltime? Heredity with 
variation can account for many things,—can they account for 
the categories of Kant, or the first principles, the necessary 
truths, of Sir William Hamilton? At all events, the old pro- 
blem, as stated from the individualistic point of view, is now 
settled, and settled not in favour of the associationalist theory. 
Itmay be asked whether the experience of the race will ever 
raise the succession of day and night, the rising or setting of 
the sun, to the positicn of a necessary truth? Yet these must 
have been a constant element in human experience, and if the 
history of the race can give rise to necessary truth, not neces- 
sary in themselves, why are not these necessary truths? Even 
on the new conditions, the battle is not yet ended. 

Into the intricacies of the discussion regarding the law of the 
conditioned, and Hamilton’s views regarding the impossibility 
of knowing the absolute and the infinite, we are not disposed, in 
our present limits, to enter. It would take too much space to 
state our reasons of dissent from the conclusions reached by 
him in this relation. Our main purpose in this paper is to 
draw attention to Professor Monck’s able statement of the 
philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, and to the necessity of 
studying the works of the Scottish philosophers. Students of 
philosophy will find much help in this difficult work in the little 
volume of Professor Monck. It is sad to think that a thinker 
of the eminence of Sir W. Hamilton should have written so 
little, and should have given his thoughts to the world in so 
amorphous a shape. But when this is said, we must also add 
that amid {the disjecta membra of his writings students will 
come across many discussions full of brilliant learning, many 
speculations of piercing insight and the depths and difficulties 
of philosophy, and many disquisitions unequalled in solid 
thought and literary power of expression. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@— 

Portry.—A Decade of Verse. By Margaret Lawrence Jones. 
(Remington.)—This verse is of no common quality, something quite 
different from the expressionless, common-place rhymes which torment 
& critic, by giving him nothing either to praise or blame. Here there 
are many things to criticise; but then one feels a hope that criti- 
cism will not be thrown away. Miss Jones says of her poems that 
they are “ almost entirely dramatic,” guarding us against the notion 
that they are the expression of her own thought. But poems that 
are “dramatic,” in this sense, are apt to be obscure; we do not 
know their circumstances. And many of these poems are very 
obscure. Then, again, the character is often very ill kept up. In 
“Roman Friends,” for instance, we do not recognise anything 
Roman in such language as,— 

“ Now, by all gentle, shy, and delicate things, 
Young moons clond-stoled, 
—pretty enough, doubtless, but wholly unclassical. Some of the pieces, 
too, are curiously feeble, considering the strength of others. And 
the author has yct many things to learn, as, for instance, that such 
words as “evadeless,’”’ for “inevitable,” are barbarisms. Still we 





recognise power of expression and genuine thought, and certainly 
something of “dramatic”? power. Of this, perhaps, the best 
example is the first poem, “Once upon a Time,” a cry of the 
aborigines against the “ pale-faced alien.” But we shall prefer to 
quote a piece which we take not to be dramatic :— 


“A GARDEN ENCLOSED. 
“From the Christian Creed we part, 
But we keep the Christ-like heart. 


All our balms and blooms shall stay,— 
Take your hoary wall away. 

Since it limits, lay it low, 

Let the trailers o'er it grow ; _ 

Till our garden, spreading wide, 

Meet the mythic Eden-side. 


So! next_year shall plants be found 
Never seen on wilding ground,— 


So, next decade,—but not less, 
Ye recall the wilderness.” 

The Tribune Reflects, and other Poems. By Edward St. John 
Brenon. (Reeves and Turner.)—The principal poem in this volume 
is supposed to give the musings of an aristocratic demagogue, 
who is disgusted with his position. It seems but common-place. Its 
satire and invective lack force aud point. We even fail to recognise 
the circumstances under which the Tribune is supposed to speak. 
The philosophical poems are better. There is, at least, something in 
them, and that something tolerably plain, though the author has yet 
much to learn in the matter of giving proper form and expression to 
his thought. His blank verse is wanting in melody and variety. 
——A Tale of Venice, and Lyrics. By Charlotte G. O’Brien. (M. H. 
Gill, Dublin.) —Miss O’ Brien’s drama is not more successful than such 
efforts commonly are. Her “lyrics,” (why does she call sonnets, 
most unlyrical of all compositions, by this name ?) with their glimpses 
of Irish scenery and touches of Irish feeling, are more successful. 
—Poems, Domestic and Miscellaneous. By James Giles. (W. B. 
Whittingham.)—What is to be said of a volume of verse of which the 
following is no unfair sample? It is dramatically spoken by a 
‘“‘willow-pattern ” plate”? :— 


**T have seen at many a dinner 
Morsels worth their weight in gold 
Swallowed down by thankless sinner, 
As his iced refreshments cold. 


I have seen for six divided 
What for one was quite too small, 
A poor mother there presided, 
Sharing with her babes,—her all.” 





The poems have been written, we are told, at various times during 
the last half-century, and the greater number have been for many 
years in manuscript. In what an evil hour did the author publish 
them ! First-Fruits. By William Weaver Tomlinson. (M. and M. 
W. Lambert, Newcastle-on-Tyne.)—We cannot express any wish to 
see the harvest of which these are the “ first-frnits.’”? Cannot Mr. 
Tomlinson find some critic to tell him, more kindly than a reviewer 
can do, that “gracile lips” is a quite meaningless expression, that 
“the rod that waled thee at thy birth’? would be better if it were 
meaninglesss, and that the epithet italicised in the following lines, 


** Close by a delicate syringa bloomed, 
Girt ronnd with splendid oriental plants,’’ 


shows a deplorable incapacity for seeing bathos ? The Brook, 
by Sophia L. Walters (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), is a small 
book, full of musical sound, but of which, in most parts, we fail to 
perceive the sense. The Girdle Legend of Prato (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.), is called by its author, R. C. Jenkins, M.A., a metrical 
sketch, and as such there is much in it to commend; but we cannot 
help regretting, when so much that is beautiful in the life of “ Mary 
the handmaid of the Lord” has been left untouched, that Canon 
Jenkins should have chosen for his subject what still remains, even 
after his delicate treatment of it, but a puerile tale——The White 
Africans, by “ Pardir”’ (Tinsleys), is a wild, ill-told legend of some 
white race who were once to be found in the midst of the 
“dark continent.” It has the one merit of brevity. 
We have also received Bairaktar, a tragedy, by James Graham 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.); Lays of the Covenanters, by James 
Dodds (J. Maclaren and Son, Edinburgh), in which the memoir of 
the author and an unpublished letter on literary work by Thomas 
Carlyle form the interesting part of the book; also Poems, chiefly 
sacred, by the Rev. W. Cowan (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) ; and The 
Return from Captivity, Isandula, and other Poems, by the Rev. 
Thomas Tilston, which is rather above the average of books of this 
kind. The author has a facility in changing the metre, which gives 
considerable life to the dramatic poem which heads the volume. 


Rossini and his School (“ The Great Musicians’’). By H. Suther- 
land Edwards. (Sampson Low and Co.)—We cannot say that 
Rossini’s life is comparable in point of interest for the general public 
to many biographies of men of less eminence, but Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards’s easy style and flowing narrative make it pleasant reading. 
He gives us the familiar facts of Rossini’s parentage and early 
début, the dates of the production of his operas, with their casts. 
As the schoolboy said of the geography, “There are a heap of proper 
names, but they are not meant to be remembered.” Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards rightly insists on Rossini’s indebtedness to Mozart, in re- 
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ducing the predominance of the sopranists, assigning leading parts 
to bass singers, accompanying recitative with the full band, and per- 
fecting concerted finales. Some of the anecdotes in this book are 
really amusing, particularly that of the first production of the 
Barber. An untuned guitar with which Garcia, the tenor, 
has to serenade Rosina, makes a bad beginning; and when it is 
followed by a string breaking during the tuning, the fall of Don 
Basilio over an open trap, his being obliged to sing “ La Calunnia”’ 
with a handkerchief to his mouth, there is nothing wanted to com- 
plete the absurdity but the appearance of a cat, which, chased one 
way by Figaro, another by Bartholo, finally takes refuge in the 
skirts of Rosina’s dress! A brief examination of the merits of 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi occupies two chapters, and appropriately 
finishes a work in which the subject will please musical people, and 
Mr. Edwards’s curiosa felicitas the general reader. 


An Elementary Course of Practical Physics. By A. M. Worthington, 
M.A., F.R.A.S.—The great attention now given to science on the 
modern side of all good schools is a sufficient reason for Mr. Worth- 
ington’s excellent brochure. All scientific teachers lay great stress 
upon the value of practical work in the laboratory. But laboratories 
and their appliances are costly, and it is not every school which can 
afford to supply this deficiency, nor every parent that is willing to 
pay an adequate share of the expenses. Most parents, not scientific 
themselves, have an idea that a great deal of first-class science can 
be got out of shilling primers, and are inclined to reproach the science- 
master if the local production of Faradays and Tyndalls rans short. 
Mr. Worthington gives a list of the requirements of a laboratory for 
elementary work, and a most judiciously-chosen course of practical 
physics, also elementary. He deserves all praise for his brevity, 
thoroughness, and exactitude. 

Professor H. Morley has added a fifth and completing volume to 
his “ Library of English Literature,’ under the title of Sketches of 
Larger Works in English Verse and Prose’? (Cassell and Co.) He 
bezins with ‘‘ Beowulf” and “ Brut,’ among the poems, and ends 
with Cowper’s “ Task.’ In prose, a commencement is made with 
“Utopia,” and an end with “The Vicar of Wakefield.” There is 
added, however, a summary, consisting of somewhat more than fifty 
pages, giving an account of the chief literary work of the nine- 
teenth century. It is needless to say that Professor Morley’s work, 
while it is the outcome of a very thorough and complete knowledge 
of his subject, is done with taste and skill. We cannot give an entire 
adherence to all his views, thinking, for instance, that he estimates 
too highly the morality of “Tom Jones,’ It may be that ‘‘ no coarse 
scene is introduced for pleasure in its coarseness,’’ but some seem to 
be introduced quite gratuitously, and to have no bearing whatever 
either on the story or the development of character. As to the 
general plan of the book, the only adverse criticism that occurs is one 
that has no real force. It is quite true that no one would read “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield” in an outline; but, then, are there many books 
given here which most people will read in this way only, and in no 
other. Such a book is “ Brut;” such, again, for nineteen out of 
twenty, is Sir T. More’s “ Utopia.’”’ And if these are given, the 
greater and more popular works cannot be omitted. We may con- 
gratulute Professor Morley on completing successfully a most valu- 
able contribution to the study of English literature. 


Literary Remains of the late Professor Theodore Goldstiicker. Vola. 
I.and II. (W. 1H. Allen.)—The late Professor Goldstiicker, who died 
in 1872, a victim to overwork, was not only an eminent Sanscrit 
scholar, but was also intimately acquainted with every phase of 
Indian life. In these two volumes we have the Professor’s views on 
Hindu literature and religion, subjects of daily-increasing importance 
to us, with our tremendous responsibility of having to guide a vast 
population still under the influence of remarkable traditions of the 
highest antiquity. Any attempt to make the Hindus Christians, or 
to adopt the Bible as their spiritual code, the Professor, in his essay 
on “The Religious Difficulties of India,’’ dismisses as unwise and un- 
practical. If they are to become a nation worthy of their ancestors, 
the growing generation must be properly instructed in its own 
ancient literature, in the Vedic “ Hymns”, in fact, which really incul- 
cate as elevated a morality as the Jewish Scriptures. To the ques- 
tion which at once suggests itself,—How are they to determine 
what portion of these old writings they are to regard as 
canonical and binding on their conscience, the Professor replies that 
they cannot do better than profit by the experience of Christendom, 
and settle the matter once for all by synods and councils. Some 
will doubt how far the suggestion can be accepted as practically 
availabie. The Professor was of opinion that learned societies in 
the different Presidencies might, by a process of intercommunication, 
gradually extend a spiritual influence and direction over the whole 
nation, and that thus the religious degradation in which India is now 
sunk by reason of the prevalence of sectarian worship might be 
generally replaced by the simpler and purer creed to be found in 
the Veda, which knows nothing of any superstitious ritual, and does 
not attempt to regulate social and political life in accordance with 





any cut-and-dried system of inflexible laws and rules. All that the 
Professor has to say on the subject comes evidently from both an 
acute and a sympathetic mind, which perceived clearly that the 
religious question, involving as it does the belief and the morality of 
the people, is quite as important as any of the great political ques- 
tions of the day; and that somo earnest attempt should be made to 
solve it, if India is to be ruled on enlightened principles, and to become 
politically equal to any of the States of Europe. 


Ovid’s Fasti. Edited with Notes and Indices by G. H. Hallam, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—Every scholar knows well that Ovid’s Fasti ig 
a particularly difficult poem, teeming with obscure allusions and 
strangely involved constructions, which seemed to force themselves 
on the poet in dealing with singularly intractable materials. It ig. 
impossible to read twenty consecutive lines of the Fasti, without 
pausing to admire Ovid’s marvellous ingenuity in giving metrical and 
often very graceful expression to many a dry and unpoetival detail 
connected with the Roman Calendar. All this makes the book much 
too difficult for any but very well equipped scholars, and even these 
find not a few passages obscure and barely intelligible. There are, 
indeed, many stories beautifully told scattered throughout the 
work,—as, for instance, the death of Lucretia, and Ceres’ wan- 
derings in quest of her ravished daughter, Proserpine; but much 
of the Fasti is, it must be confessed, rather dull reading. It 
has, however, at least, the merit of throwing a good deal of light on 
the Roman religion and ritual, and from this point of view deserves. 
attentive study. As Mr. Hallam observes, ‘‘We may trace back 
many modern observances and superstitions to a Roman source, the 
mirth and gifts of the Saturnalia having their counterpart in our 
Christmas-boxes and Christmas merriment, and Flora and her 
Floralia reminding us of our May Queen and May-Day.” The Fasté. 
were, according to Mr. Hallam, probably inspired by the last book of 
Propertius, with its stories of Cacus and Hercules, Vertumnus and 
Tarpeia, which, though not yet published, must have been seen and 
read by Ovid. Mr. Hallam condenses in his introduction the sub- 
stance of the very elaborate preface (“a mine of learning,” he calls 
it) prefixed by Merkel to his edition of the Fasti, and he has given: 
us, ina short and convenient compass, the main facts of the poet’s 
life. Mr. Hallam’s notes are always scholarly, and to the point; the 
allusions are, for the most part, briefly, and at the same time, clearly 
explained, but, as it appears to us, he occasionally passes over & 
passage requiring elucidation without note or comment. His little 
summaries enable the reader to follow the poet’s train of thought, 
and to see the general drift and purport of the work. 


The Collected Works of James MacCullagh, LL.D., edited by Johy 
Hf. Sellett, B.D., and Samuel Haughton, A.M., M.D. (Hodges and 
Figgis, Dublin ; Longmans, London), making a volume in the “ Dublin 
University Press Series,” consist almost entirely of contributions to 
mathematical and physical science. Papers have been reprinted 
from philosophical periodicals, and Messrs. Haughton and Allman 
supply reports of lectures delivered by the writer, who was Pro 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dublin. The 
volume also contains two papers on “Egyptian Chronology,” with 
especial reference to the period of the Exodus. 


We have received from Messrs. Ward and Lock several convenient 
volumes, which bear the title of Illustrated Guide and Popular 
History. They are, as far as we can judge, full and complete, tell 
the tourist what he wants to know, and {tell it in a readable fashion. 
The volumes before us are “ Guides to Stratford-upon-Avon,” “ Bir- 
mingham and its Vicinity,” ‘“ Kenilworth and Coventry, with Ex- 
cursions in the Neighbourhood,” and “Leamington and Warwick, 
with Excursions to Kenilworth,” &c. 

A brief notice may be made of the annual issue (for 1880) of a con- 
temporary which deserves honourable recognition, The Journal of 
Education (John Walker and Co.), “a monthly paper devoted to the 
interests of the scholastic profession,” and doing it, by its intelligent 
criticism on what is going on, as well as in other ways, very good and 
useful service. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——— 


Aldrich (T. B.), Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book, &., 12mo ...... (S. Low & Co.) 3/6 
Bathgate (A.), Waitaruna, a Story, &¢., CF 8VO ....ss00..ceereeee(3. Low & Co.) 5/¢ 
Burroughs (J.), Pepaeton, &c., cr 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Carlyle (T.), On the Choice of Books, new edition, 12mo...(Chatto & Windus) 
Chapin (E. H.), The Church of the Living God, &¢., Cr BVO .....0000... Higham) 
Chapin (E. H.), God’s Requirements, and Other Sermons, cr 8vo...( Higham) 
Chapin (E. H.), Lessons of Faith, &2., Cr 8VO ceccocscssersseeesseseeseeees (Higham) 
Davenport (E.), Holidays Abroad, new edition, 12mo ...... (Griffith & Farran) 
Davenport (E.), Our Birthdays, new edition, 12mo............(Griffith & Farran) 
Demosthenes, Uration against Leptines, ed. by J, R. King, 12mo (Macmillan) 
Edwards (A.), The Point of Honour, new edition, 12mo .,.(Chatto & Windus) 
Evans (C. W. De Lacy), Consumption, &€., Cr BVO ..esesee...seeseeeseres (Paillitre) 
Gough (J. B.), Sunlight and Shadow, illustrated, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Hand-book of Law relating to Matters of Domestic Economy (Ward & Lock) 
Harkness (A.), A Grammar of the Latin Language, cr 8vo (Bell) 
Hartmann (A.), Deaf-mutism, and the Education of Deaf Mutes...(Baillitre) 
Hedderwick (J.), The Villa by the Sea, and Other Poems............ (Macmillan) 
Jerrold, Hand-book of English and Foreign Copyright ...(Chatto & Windus) 
Jeune (M. 8.), Schoo] Days in Paris, new edition, 12mo...(Griffith & Farran) 
Jewitt (L.), Hand-book of English Coins, new edition, 18mo .....+...(W. Tegg) 
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i W. H. G.), Arctic Adventures, 12M0.......seessrerreeeee(ROutledge) 2/0 
a W. H. G.), Hurricane Hurry, new ed., cr 8vo (Griffith & rare} 
Kingston (W. H. G.), Salt-water, new edition, cr 8vo......(Griffith & Farran) 
Knight (W. T.), Algebraic Factors, &C., CT BVO cesseseseeee.ss.sseeeseeeeeess( Blackie) 
Livingstone (D.), The Weaver Boy, by H. G. Adams, 51st thousand (Hodder) 3 
Lumley’s Union Assessment Committee Acts, 10th edition ......(Shaw & Son) 6 
Madge Dunraven, 12m0..............-seseeeeeees eeassensnssescseseceesseseereeces (Routledge) 2/ 
Manby (J. J.), Notes on Fish, &c., new edition, cr 8vo.. -0e(S, Low & Co.) 6 
Meetkerke (C. E.), Guests at Home, 870 .......s+-eesseeeeseeee(Griffith & Farran) 2 
Meredith (A.), Tasmanian Friends, &., new edition, 4t0....0..++..-(M. Ward) 10/6 
Merry and Wise, a Book for All Seasons, @r 8V0 «..erses-sesssesseseeseeee(Maxwell) 2/0 
Michaud (J. F.), History of the Crusades, 3 vols. new ed. (Routledge)—each 3/6 










Murby, Imperial Reader ; Book 4, 12mo (texty? 1/4 
Napoleon naparte, History of, new edition, cr 8v0 ............(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Payn (J.), Like Father, Like Son, new edition, 12mo ......(Chatto & Windus) 20 


Philbrick (F.) and W. Westoby, Postage and Telegraph Stamps, &e. (8. Low) = 











Pollard (W.), Choice Readings in Prose, &c., cr 8vo ol 

Pratt (W. T.), The Law of Friendly Societies, 10th ed., 12mo (Shaw & Sons) 5/0 
Private Secretary (The), 3 Vols. Cr 8V0 wss.erccsrcersesee..seeseeeeee( W. Blackwood) 25/6 
Ross (W. T.), Poems, new edition, 12mo oy (Macmillan) 6/0 
Ross (W. T.), Waifs, a Handful of Essays, &.,12M0  «+.....+0.....(Macmillan) 5/0 
Scott (W.), Novele, Vol. 23, Anne of Geierstein, illustrated, cr 8vo ...(Black) 3/6 
Scott (W.), Miscellaneous Works, Vols. 21 and 22, 12mo............ (Black)—each 2/6 


Scott (W.), The Fair Maid of Perth, cr 8V0 w........ss0eee (M, Ward & Co.) 1/6 
Smith (S.), Manual, &c., of Operative Surgery, cr tvo ............(S. Low & Co.) 18/0 
Swinton (W.), The Outlines of the World's History, cr 8vo ............ (Blackie) 5/0 
Things Indoors, illustrated, 12mo (Routledge & Co.) 2/0 
Yates (E.), Land at Last, 12mo, new edition .,.....+.00+---(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 

















Death. s 


BrRENNEN.—On the 31st July, at Grahamstown, Cape Colony, South Africa, 
Thomas Brennen (late of London and Gravesend), aged 48. 
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EAD MASTER for the GROCERS’ 
COMPANY’S MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, 
Hackney Downs. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Court of 
the Grocers’ Company will, in November next, pro- 
ceed to the appointment of a Head Master of their 
Middle-Class Day School at Hackney Downs, built to 
accommodate from 500 to 600 boys (the present number 
of boys in the School is 334), Fixed stipend, £100 per 
annum. Capitation fee, £1 per boy up to £400, and 
10s per boy beyond that number. 

The new Head Master will enter upon his duties at 
Christmas next. He will be appointed subject to the 
provisions of a scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. He need not be in holy orders, but 
must not accept or hold any benefice having the cure 
of souls or any office or employment which, in the 
opinion of the Court, may interfere with the proper 
performance of his duties as Head Master. 

Further particulars may be obtained upon applica- 


application to 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esgq., Q.C., D.O.L. 

JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





tion to the Clerk of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ 
Hall, Poultry, London, E.C 


OLLEGE & GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 

A HEAD MASTER is required for this Institution. 
He must have graduated in Honours at one of the 
leading Universities in the United Kingdom, and had 
experience and success as a Master in some important 
Public School, The salary will be £700 per annum, 
without house allowance, but with a capitation-fee of 
10s for every Pupil paying school fees. £150 will be 
allowed for passage-money to the Colony. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act 
&s a Commission for the selection of the Master :— 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, 
of Oxford; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; and the 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. 

Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed 
®pplication forms and printed statement, givirg 





QUEEN 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


12 lb. AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 





further particulars as to the School and conditions of 

the appointment, &c, All applications must be made 

on the forms, and be sent in on or before September 

30th, to WALTER KENNAWAY, New Zealand 

ee Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, Lon- 
on, S.W. 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 





HEAD MASTER ... 
SECOND MASTER 


The Rev. W. 





WESLEY 


AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844. 
GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN ... eco 


FiasT MATHEMATICAL MASTER ose 


COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 





Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., &., &c. 
we =o eee)0 ee )|S dz M. SHERA, Esq, M.A., LL.D. 

«.  B. SHINDLER, Esq., M.A., (Lond.) 

THOS. HUGH MILLER, Esq., B.A. (Camb.), M.A. (Glasgow), 
And Eighteen Assistant-Masters and Professors, 





The Object aimed at in this Institution is a sound and comprehensive mental training. The course of 
study is fully adapted to the requirements of the present time,and to the prospective wants of the Pupils, 
who, whether in preparation for the Universities, training for scientific pursuits, or for professional or com- 
mercial life, are provided with the most efficient aids. E 

In addition to Classical, Mathematical, English, and Commercial subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and 
CHEMISTRY, the Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and 
Drawing are taught by accomplished Professors. 

H. DALLINGER, F.B.S., has undertaken the Professorship of Natural Science, and gives 
Weekly Lectures and Class Instruction in Practical Zoology, Botany, &c. 

Physics and Chemistry are taught by A. H. ALLEN, Esq.,F.U.8. Scholarships are awarded worth in 
the aggregate £300 a year. 

The AUTUMN TERM commences on THURSDAY, September 220d 


d by application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 





Prospect may be obtai 











— 
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CLASSICS and ENGLISI€—Address, Mrs. 
CASE, Heath Brow School, Hampstead, London. 


N ASTER (non-resident) required for 





FMHOROUGH PRIVATE TUITION 

is offered in a Jarge country house toa FEW 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifieen), who require 
extra care.—For references and terms, address ** M.A. 
Oxon.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


EAF CHILDREN TAUGHT to 
SPEAK.—Exceptional opportunity offers for 

ONE or TWO more PRIVATE PUPILS. Thorough 
Education, ard every home comfort.—F. C. JARVIS, 
B.A., 6 High Lever Koad, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 
ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE, 

and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, South Ken- 
sington, and Jermyn Street. The School will OPEN 
on Monday, October 3rd, The Prospectus may be 
obtained on application by letter to the SECRETARY, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, S.W. 


BERNARD’S, GOLDWORTH, 
We WOKING STATION. 

The Rev. G. COTTERILL, M.A., late Master of the 
Lower School, Brighton College, PREPARES BOYS 
for the Public Schools, Terms, £30 to £36 a Term, 
according to age. The NEXT TERM begins Sep- 
tember 19. 


] OVER COLLEGE, 


NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SEPT. 14.h. 
Board, £10; House rent, £6 6s; Tuition, from 13 
to 18 Guineas —Apply to the Rev. W. BELL, Head 
Master; or WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq . Hon. Sec. 

AVOS.--Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., 
z late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Senior Wrangler, 1875), is desirous of taking a 
Limited Number of PUPILS to prepare for entrance 
at the Universities, Entrance Mathematical Scholar- 
ships, or other Examinations. Terms fur the Winter 
Season (including board), £150. For further par- 
ticulars, address DAVOS, Dirfli. Switzer'and. 








MSS HILL & Miss OCTAVIA HILL 





RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE at 
their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, London, The 
course of study includes the usual branches of 
English, Latin, Modern Languages, the Elements of 
Natural Science, Music, and Drawing. Inclusive 
termes, Eighty Guineas a year, NEXT TERM begins 
Wednesday, September 28th. 


~ of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in bis own Villa, 
which is most beantifully and healthily situated, one 
mile from the town of Hyéres, receives SIX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 
—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres 
(Var), France. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL - for 
GIRLS 


The School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, Septem. 
ber 29th. Pupils PREPARED for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees from 3 to 
43 guineas a term.—For Prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street, 

A ALVERN COLLEGE. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, 
September 27th. 

EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS, December 
22nd and 24th. 

For information, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq. 
Secretary. 











EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 

London. 

<a SESSION will bezin on THURSDAY, October 


Sth. 
One Arnott Scholarship will be awa ded by Open 
Competition. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. See. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS 
and GIRLS. 

The Session 1881-82 begins SEPTEMBER 22nd, 

Classics— 

Mathematics—Joun Brings, M.A. Lond. 

~~ prepared for the Public Schools; Girls for 
the Higher Schools and Colleges. Kindergarten for 
Day Pupils. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE, Heath 
Brow, Hampstead, London. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 


TURE. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
farm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, Scholarships, 
Prizes, Diploma, &c , apply to the Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MON- 
DAY, October 38rd, with an Introductory Address by 
Mr. J. WARKINGLON HAWARD, at 4 p.m. 

The William Brown, £100 and £40 Exhibitions, are 
open to all Perpetual Students. 

The two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir 
Charles Clarke's P riz», the Thompson Medal, the 
Treasurers’, Brodie, Acland, Johnson, and General 
Proficiency Prizes, are open to all Students. 

The appointments of House Physician and House 
Surgeon, of which there are four, tenable each fog one 
year, are awarded by competition, and no charge is 
made by the Governors of the Hospital for Board or 
Residence. 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees. 

A Prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal application between 1 and 
3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the 
Hospital. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Hall, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India as 
a PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, Full 
particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 

E, A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
PrincipAL—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
VIcE-PRINCIPAL—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, 
September 2uth. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.RA.S., Secretary. 


Qurron HIGH SCHOOL | for 
GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT of the COUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
Hrap Mistress,—Miss WOODS. 
The 3rd TERM of 1881 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 17th. New Pupils to attend the Entrance 
Examiuation on FRIDAY, September 16th, at 9.15 

















a.m, 

Mrs. HAIGH, No 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. 

A.C. PEARS, Hon. Sec. 
St ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN. 
The Very Rev Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 

Heap Mistress.—Misi LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, snd other qualified Mistresse:. This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Gir's are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
School and Boarding-houses are in a healthy situation, 
open to the south, with gymnasium and playground 
attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on October Ist. 

For further information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B. 


( VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F, 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. 0., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury Schoo!, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 








QtBbat FORD-ON-AVON.— 
KJ TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The Warden, 
RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A., is assisted by Seven 
Resident Graduate Masters, Special attention paid to 
Modern Languages; Classical and Modern Sides, 
Special Classes for the Army Examinations. Exhibi- 
tion to the Universities of £60 per annum, Junior 
department for young boys. Large playing-flelds, 
gymnasium, fives-courts,&c. Terms, Fifty and Sixty 
Guineas —Apply to the W 1RDEN, 


CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN, 

an experienced Teacher and successful Author, 
receives ONE or TWO BOYS to educate with bis own, 
for the Public Schools, or otherwise, The house is 
in one of the heelthiest suburbs of London, and is 
enclosed in a beautiful garden of about haif an acre 
Heme conforts and careful ‘supervision.—A ddress 
in the first instance, ‘B.A,’ care of Messrs. 
Adams and Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 Fieet 
Street, EO. 


NOLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRL, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 








ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. i. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
S.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Deli and its suburbs, occupies 
forty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and younz men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 861 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an agsregate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon C& WFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Dethi); or vy the Rev. J. STUART JACKSON, 
Barnby Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk. 





me ATHEN ZUM, CAMDEN 
Pe » LONDON, N. (Opposits HOLLOWAY 
UNSECTARIAN OHRISTIAN SERVICES, 

On SUNDAY, October 2nd, and every su 
Sunday, the Rev. F. ROWLAND YOUNG, late of 
New Swindon, will conduct Religious Services a a 
Preach here,—Morning at 11, Evening at 6 30. N B. 
The ‘‘ Leeds Hymn-Book’”? (Conder's Edition), the 
Revised Version of the New Testament and 
‘ Offertory,” at each Service. s - 


te POLYTECHNIC.—Lurline 
the Rhine Maiden, b : 
) » by Mr. George Buckland 
Son Rg semi by Commander Ch ad 
orcelain Manufacture, by Mr. J. y 
Photographer’s Sunbeam, by Mr. n't po a 
The Rising in the Transvaal, by Mr. W. i Ma a 
Etherdo the Juggler.—The Microscope, Electricity, 
the Isle of Wight, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Fleuss's 
Diving Apparatus.—The Electric Railway,—Balmain's 
Luminous Paint Room.—Recitals by Mrs, Stirling and 
others at 30n Saturdays. Admission to the whole. 
Is, Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10 , 


cceeding 





eyoe, R.N.— 





ee ee 
7p URACOMES HOTEL.—On_ the 

verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and ig 
“a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths, Every information of Manager, 


AF ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
L Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN. 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irisn Distilleries 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.0O. 


BR? & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 








OUPS, PRECEEVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





PotzeD MEATS; also, 





[{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 


(PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
WwW. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL, 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD — 
‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fne OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—In all sores, wounds, bad legs, and 
sprains of any kind, this Ointment is the most efficient 
application. It at once gives ease, by allaying in- 
tlummation and moderating the flow of biood to the 
part. Whenever the malady has been of long standing, 
the Ointment should be assisted by Holloway’s pur.- 
fying Pills, which act upon the stomach and liver, 
guarding digestion from falling into that disordered 
state which the pain, restlessness, and fever at ending 
these ailments are apt to produce, and which much re- 
tards recovery, and sometimes even makes serivus the 
slightest case. No mother or nurse should be with- 
out these noble remedies; they are equally ap- 
plicable to all ages and constitutions. Tuey purity 
the blood, rezu'ate its circulation, renev a 
stractures, and invigorate the system. 
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A STORY OF IRISH LIFE IN 1881. 





Ready September 7th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD. 


By LETITIA McCLINTOCK. 


BULGARIA. 


A 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 
Tenth Edition, revised, with 420 Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s. 
IRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 
Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology, and Assistant- 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital 
Sick Children. 
for ee Chapter on the Chemical Composition of the Human Body has heen in 
great part rewritten; and the text has been much altered in many others, 
especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and the 
— ab 2g have been added 
Ww 5 
— Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 


OVER-PRODUCTION, 








Rev. W. BR, SAVAGE. 





3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


The SOULS of the RIGHTEOUS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY Ww. BEDFORD, 


8v0, pp. 791, price 83. 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for SEPTEMBER. 


RADICALS AND IRISH IDEAS. 


By D. C. Lathbury. 


By M. Valentine Chirol. 
NAPOLEON THE IDOL, 

AN UNSPOKEN SPEECH. 
THE FUTURE OF IsLAM.—II. By Wilfrid S. Blunt. 
RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN PERGAMON, 
“ A VOLUME OF FRENCH SOUVENIRS. 

Tue Dry BONES OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 


By Sir F. H. Doyle, Bt. 
By the Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff. 


By Walter C. Perry. 
By H. Scbiitz Wilson. 
By Mary E. Christie. 
By Colonel George Chesney, 


HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





By tho 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


AYALA’S ANGEL. By Anrnony Trotnore. 


(Limited), 





NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, a New and Infallible 
System to LEARN in Three Months how to Read, Write, and Pronounce 
Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. De FaLuon, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 


London ; DULAU and Co,, 37 Soho Square. 





STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients..——-MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—* A considerable profit is shown in their operations.".——-CATHOLIC TIMES.—* The proflts are 
ractically indefinite."——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“ Recommenss itself as being both safe and 
ucrative’’——WORCESTER HERALD.—* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth,”—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—‘ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 





SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 
Suitable for the Present Season. 


These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices. 
Sketches and Patterns post free. 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OP DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
‘times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Labal. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








; | WILLS? 
sathlaiaaeil NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for 
Cigarettes. In 4-0z. and 2-oz. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. 


GOLD.” | Price 123 per lb. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arravged with promptitude and liber- 


a ne ____ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
GUN, FIRE OFFICE, 


Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street, corner of Vere 
Street, W. 
EstTaBLISHED 1710. 
HOME and FOREIGN INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
Sum Lusured in 1889, £262,745,653. 
LigutninG Losses, whether by Fire or Concussion, 
admitted. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 





PPOvwE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED + — AFTER FIVE 
ZARS. 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
54 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 3lst, 1880. 





( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Meibourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Azency at Hiozo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Cvlonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1331. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
4 ino Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
auua Skin Diseases, Excellent, 
vigorati: g to the Constitution. 


refreshing, and in- 
Sold by Chemists. 
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ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 263, for SEPTEMBER, price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NuMBER, 
. THE PoRTRAIT OF A Lapy, By Henry James, 
Jun. Chaps. 47-49. 
THE JULY ANNIVERSARIES, By A, M. Sullivan, 


1 

2. 

3. Bormus. A Linus Poem. By Ellice Hopkins. 

4. How I Founp THE DOTTEREL’S Ngst. By David 
Bruce. 

5. — PENRHYN STANLEY. By Augustus J. C. 
Har 

6. CuRzOLA. Ry E. A. Freeman, D.C.L, LL.D. 

7. ‘*Weeps,” By Miss Laffan, Author of ‘‘ Hogan, 


Volumes I. to XLIII., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s 6d each, now ready. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1881. No.621. New Series, No. 
CXLI. Price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

In Trust : THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 
Chap. 22. Sophistry.—23. Heathcote’s Proposal.—24. 
A Visitor. 

NASSAU SENIOR'S JOURNALS AND CONVERSATIONS. By 
E. E 





THE CAPERCAILLIE. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

HISTORIC MEMORIALS OF THE NORFOLK COAST. (Con- 
cluded). By Mrs. Herbert Jones. 

REGISTRY OF TITLE. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 

Mary SCHONEWALD : A STUDY IN PROPHECY. By A. 
Mary F. Robinson, 

Swirt AND IrRg&LAND. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

THE HOvsE OF LorDSs. 

London: Lonamans and Co. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1881, price 2s 6d, 

Tue DEADLOCK IN THE House oF Commons. By 
Frederic Harrison. 

How To Eat Breav. By Louisa 8. Bevington. 

ScrurTin DE LISTE AND SCRUTIN D’ ARRONDISSEMENT. 
By Mons. Joseph Reinach. 

Women as Civit Servants. By Margaret E. 
Harkness. 

Tue PLACE oF REVELATION IN EVOLUTION. By the 
Rev. T. W. Fowle. 

** Four CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LETTERS.” By Sir 
Henry Taylor. 

Worry. By Dr. Mortimer Granville. 

THe Workman's VIEW OF “FaIR TRADE” By 
George Potter. 

FRANcE AND NortH ArFrica. By the Right Hon. the 
Ear] de la Warr. 

Tue Future oF GoLp. By Mons. Emile de Laveleye. 

__©. KeGan Paut and Co., eae 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 2 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by George 
du Maurier and W. Small. 
ConTENTS. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With an 
Ilustration.) Chap. 36, Thrust and Parry.—37. 
A Téte-a-téte with his Highness,—38. Money Earned. 
—39. A Resolution. 

RAMBLES AMONG BOOKS. No. III.—The Essay ists. 

NEMOROSA. 

OLD ENGLISH CLANS. 

A JAPANESE STORY. 

BRIGANDAGE IN MACEDONIA. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Tilustration.) Chap. 28, 
Penelope.—27. Ruin.—28. Friends in Need. 

London: SmiTH, ELpkR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1881. No. DCCXCI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Conclusion. 
ELECTRA, 
A Fase STArT: A MORAL COMEDY. 


THE LAND OF KHE&MI.—Part IV.: Society in the 
Provinces. 


Uncie Z.—No. Il. 

WITH CHRISTIAN ALMER IN THE OBERLAND. 

LIGHTER SPANISH POETRY IN ENGLISH Metre. By 
HB. K. 


HINTS FOR AN AUTUMNAL RAMBLE. By an Old 
Tramp. 

NoTe.—THE DEATH OF Dr. J. HILt BourTON. 

Tue LAND BILL IN THE Lorps. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





SECOND EDITION of 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEw SERIES, No, 119, July, 1831. 
CONTENTS. 

1, CHARACTERISTICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
2. ISLAND LIFE. 
3. MR. FITZGERALD’S LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
4. THE SUGAR-BOUNTIES QUESTION. 
5. THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. 
6, GEORGE ELIOT: HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE: @ CRITICAL 

SURVEY. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURF. 

London : TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Bill. 


GOLD MEDAL, AL, PARIS, 1878 


, 
FRY’S|-+yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
A choi d e 
COCOA “A Pr 2 tne 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S Fes COCOA EXTRACT, 


Pure Cocoa only, 





COCOA the superfluous oil extracted. 
! J.8. FRY and SONS, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


—_——_—_—. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 64d. 


THE 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
The BEST BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS. 
The Leading Books of the Season and of Many Years obtain the Widest 
Possible Circulation at 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of Books of General Interest have 
been added from time to time, to meet the requirements of Subscribers. 


THE WHOLE COLLECTION NOW EXCEEDS ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ADDED DAILY. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and cf verx 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, **LEA and PERRINS,”’ without which no bottle of the origina) 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and aenanieenat London; and Export. 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
| ror AND 


FOOD INVALIODS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and c 0. Fordingbridge, England. 














KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 














THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N E A V E’S 








SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, cazh | 
i Y ONE-THIRD i. LF the | 
TWO PENCE Price "a . Forcien Waters. (fo ONE H 7. nd BOTTLES. 
- SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


PURE DISTILLED WATER’ 
he COUNTY M Urertigesn eres, 2 Bian st CHAMPAGNE 
UTARIS WATER COMPANY, | 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


SALUTARIS aerated with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else! 1| 
TWO | 
repaid when Case and Bottles are re ‘turned to | 
_ 236 Fulham Road, London. } , 
As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 


soda, no minerals, no impurities! 
WATER 
| Factory, making net price 73 6d, or Half-a- -Crown | 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY _ KIND. 
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“ Of all the books of the season, this is the most seasonable.”—Glasgow Herald, 
Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Or, Hanks of Highland Yarn. 
By the AUTHOR of “TOBERSNOREY.” 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by CHARLES DOYLE. 
There Las been nothing in Scotland like the breezy fun and rapid character-shetching in it since 


Professor Aytoun’s time.” —Academy. 
‘It sparkles with joke and story.”’—Scotsman, 


S _ 





Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE, 144 Princes’ Street. 
And at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


The TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 
price 18, contains a Short Story, 
by Miss BROUGHTON, entitled 
WHAT IT’ MEANT? 





At all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A MAN of the DAY. By the 


Authors of “ David Armstrong.” 





HINDOO LIFE IN BENGAL. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 305 pp., 7s 6d. 


THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND INNER LIFE OF HINDOO SOCIETY IN 
BENGAL, 
By SHIB CHUNDER BOSE. 


With a Prefatory Note by 
THE REV. W. HASTIE, B.D., 
Pri: c’pal of the General Assembly's Institution, Calcutta. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





FIJI. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 297 pp., 5s. 


A YEAR IN FIJI, 


OR AN INQUIRY INTO THE BOTANICAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND ECONOMICAL RESOURCES 
OF THE COLONY. 
By JOHN HORNE, 


Published at the Request of 
THE HON. SIR A. H. GORDON, G.C.M.G., 
Governor of Fiji, &c. 


F.LS., &c. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





This day is published, 8vo, 21s. 


THE AFGHAN WAR, 1879-80. 


Being a Complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the 
Battle of Ahmed Khel, the Brilliant March to Candahar and the Defeat 
of Ayub Khan, 
With the OPERATIONS on the HELMUND, and the SETTLEMENT with ABDUR RAHMAN KHAN, 


By HOWARD HENSMAN, 
Special Correspondent of the Pioncer (Allahabad) and the Daily News (London). 
With Maps. 





London: Wm. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 





Country Subscribers are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and 
Foreign Literature, and with the most recent Musical Publications, on the following 
advantageous terms :— 


FIVE VOLUMES “es ret ase 
NINE VOLUMES aa oe EL 
TWELVE VOLUMES... 


and three extra volumes for each additional guinea. 


Two Guineas per annum. 
Three Guineas a 
Four Guineas ‘9 


Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, 
all the advantages of the Club Premises attached to the Library, including Reading 
and Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Reference Library, a Ladies’ 
Dining-room, &c. 


PROSPECTUSES, WITH FULL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Post free, on application. 








The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 








At all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A WILL anda WAY. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “ Too 
Strange Not to be True,” “Ladybird,” 
&e. 





FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. 
WERNER, Author of “No Surrender,” 
“Success, and How He Won It.” 2 vols, 


*** Fickle Fortune’ is a fascinating story, and a very 
good one.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


KING LAZARUS. By James 


Leith Derwent, Author of “Our Lady 
of Tears.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








LIEUTENANT BARNABAS. 


By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Folly 
Morrison.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“*TLieutenant Barnabas’ is both amusing and 
original.”"—Saturday Review. 


“A novel of incident, often of the melodramatic 
. Barrett sustains the interest of his 
readers to the last.”"—Times. 





TWO NEW STORIES 
MISS FOTHERGILL 
Author of “* Probation,” &. 


BY 


Small crown 8vo, each 2s 6d. 


ONE of THREE. 
MADE, or MARRED? 


Neither of the two above Stories has previously 
appeared in a Circulating-Library form. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d; post free, 
1s 7d. 


The BAG of GOLD. A True Tale 


of Bologna: a Drama, in Three Acts. 


London: Wyman and Sons, 74 and 75 
Great Queen Street, W.C. 








Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: OC. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
Nee MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM.— 

See the BUILDER (44d, by post, 44d), for View 
and Plan—Views of King’s School, Sherborne— 
Pulpit, St. Martin's, Brighton—and House at Hove— 
Story of the Queen's Park—Thames and Board of 
Works—Modern Rome—The Census—Monumental 
Brasses—British Archeological Congress—A wards at 
Eastbourne—Revelations of Sanitary Science, &c.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


MURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpete, in the Newest Desigus. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND 00S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 








SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
Under the Joint Editorship of 
Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, 
BALFOUR STEWART. 
18mo, illustrated, 1s each. 


and 


Introductory. By Prof. Huxvey, F.R.S. - ~~ “ae 
7 Der AAT 1 ome, Vy REIGHUTON, aps. 
Chemistry, | By Prof. Roscoz, FBS. | @™bee “By G. A. Firre, M.A. Maps. 
Physics. By Prof. B. Srewant, F.R.S. | English biterature. By Srorvorp 
‘ Pa ROOKE, 
Heri eae oes. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 


Physival Geography. By Prof. Grerxre, 
F.R.S. With Questions. 


Geology. By Prof. Gerxw, F.R.S. 
Physiology. By M. Foster, M.D.,F.R.S. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockysr, F.R.S 
Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, 
Loaic. ‘By W. Stantey Jevons, F.R.S 
Political Economy. By W.S. Jevons, 


F.R.S. 
*,* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Agriculture. Elementary Lessons in 
the Practice of Agricultural Science. By Prof. 
H. Tanner. [ Immediately. 


Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 53 64.—QUESTIONS, Is 6d. 


Botany. By Prof. Ontver, F.R.S., F.L.S 
wae Illustrations, 4s 6d. 


Chemistry. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 4s 6d 

CHEMICAL PROBLEMS ADAPTED to 

theSAME. By Prof. Torre. With KEY, 2s. 


Chemistry. Owens College Junior 
Coarse of Prastical Chemistry. By F. Jones. 
Preface by Prof. Roscor. 23 6d. 

Questions on Chemistry. By Francis 
Jones. 18mo, 3:. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By 

. STANLEY JEvons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 33 6d. 


Physiology. By Prof. Huxtey, F.R.S. 
With Liustratious, 4s 6d. — QUESTIONS, 1s 6d. 


Political Economy for Beginners. By 
M. G. Fawcert. With Questions, 2s 6d. 
Physics. By Prof. B. Srewart, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 4s 6d.—QUESTIONS, 2s. 


Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 
I. TOpHUNTER, M A., F.R.S, Part PROPERTIES 
of SOLID and FLUID BODIES, 3s 6d. Part IL. 
SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s 64. 


Physical Geography. By Prof. A.GrrKiE, 
F.R.S. With illustrations, 4s 6d.—QUESTIONS, 
Is 64. 


Class-Book of | Geography. By C. B. 


CLARKE, M.A., F.G.S. With Maps, 3s. 
By 


Sound: an Elementary Treatise on. 
Dr. W. H. STONE. Llustrated, 3s 6d. 


Steam: an Elementary Treatise on. By 
J. Perry, C.E. 4s 6d. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Anciert Geography : a Manualof. From 
the German of Dr. H. Krepert. 5s, 


Anthropology: an Introduction to the 
Study «f Man. With Illustrations, By E. B. 
Tytor, F.R.S. 7s 6d. 


Elementary Practical Physiology. By 
MicuAkL Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and J.N. LANGLEY, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Student's Flora of the British 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hookss, K.C.S.L, 
F.R.S. Globe Svo, 10s 6d. 


Physiography: an Introduction to the 
Stady of Nature. By Prof. Huxiey,F.R.S. With 
Illustrations. |New and Cheaper Edition, crown 


8ro, 6a, 
Elementary Biology. _ By Prof. Huxtry, 
. N. Martin, M.B., D.Sc. 


FR.S., as-isted by 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Principles of Science. A Treatise 
on Log e and Scientific Method. By W. STANLEY 
Jevoys LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Guide tothe Study of Political Economy. 
By Dr. Luisi Cossa, Professor in the University 
of Piva. Translited from the Second Italian 
E.ltion. Witha Preface by W. Stan._ey JEVoNS, 
F.RS. Crown 89 ro, 43 6d. 

Studies in Deductive Logic: a Manual 


for S‘ndents. By W. STANLEY JEvons, LL.D., 
M.A., F.X.S. Crown 8vo, 63. 


Manual of Political Economy. By Right 


Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY § LITERATURE PRIMERS 


Homer. 
English Grammar. By R. Morris, LL.D. 


18mo, 1s each, 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. 


GLADSTONE. 


Greek “antiquities. 


By J. P. Manarry, 
Remsen Antiquities. By Prof. A. S. 
WILKINS. 


Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer. 
Geography. By Grorce Grove, F.R.G.S. 
Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. 
By F. T, PALGRAVE. In Two Parts, each 1s, 
Shakspere. By Prof. Dowpen. 
Philology. By J. Prin, M.A. 

Greek Literature. By Prof. Jens. 


English Grammar Exercises. By R. 
Morris, LU.D., and H, C. Bowen, M.A. 


France. By ©. M. Yonee. Maps. 
English Composition. By Prof. N ICHOL. 


*,* Others to follow. 





Primer of Pianoforte-Playing. By 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Edited by G@eOrGe GROVE, 

4 D.C.L. 18mo, Is. : 
First Principles of Agriculture. By 


HENRY TANNER, F.C.S._ 13mo, 1s. 
First Lessons in Practical Botany. 
By G. T. Betrany. 1s. 
Household Management and Ccokery. 
Compiled at the request of the London School 
Board. By W. B. ‘TEGETMEIER, Is. 
Cutting-Out and Dressmaking. From the 
— of Mdlle, GRaND’HOMME, With Diagrams, 


The’ School Cookery. Compiled and 


Arranged by C. E. GUTHRIR WRIGHT. 18mo, ls. 
A Primer of Art. By Joun Co..iEr. 
18mo, ls. (Immediately. 





HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
General Sketch of European History. 
By E. A, Freeman, D.C.L ith Maps, 3s 6d, 
England. By E.'T HomPson. Maps, 2s 6d. 
Scotland. By Marcarrr MacArrtuur. 2s, 


Italy. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 
Germany. By James Sime, M.A. 3s. 
America. By J.A.Doyir. Maps, 4s 6d. 


European Colonies, By E. J. Payne. 
4s 6d, 
France. By C.M. Yonex. Maps, 3s 6d. 
*,* Others to follow. 
A_ Short History of the English 
People. By J. R. GREEN. With Maps, &c., 8s 6d. 
(77th Thousand. 
Analysis of English History, based on 
the above. By C. W.A. Tait. 3s 6d. 
Readings fr om English History. 


Edited by J, R. GREEN, 3 vols., ls 6d each. 


Old English History. By E. A. Frer- 


MAN, D.C.L, With Maps, 6a. 
Cameos from English History. By C. 
M. YONGE. 4 vols., 5s each 
History of England. By M. J. Guzsr. 
aps, 6s. 


A Short Geography of the British 
ISLANDS. By JoHN RICHARD GREEN and 
ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. With 28 Maps, 3s 6d. 


A Short History of India, embodying 
red History of the Three Frontier States of Af- 
ghanistan, Nepanl, and Burma. By J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER. With Maps, 12s. 

India, a Short Manual of the History 
of. By Roper LETHBRIDGE. Maps, 


French History for English’ Children. 


By Sarau Brook. 6s. 





A Shakespearian Grammar. By Dr. 


The Globe Readers. 
English and Scotch Codes. 
by ALEXANDER H. Murison, M.A. 


Agriculture. 


Adapted to the 

Compiled and Edited 
tr hoe 
mmediatelu, 

The Alphabet of the Prin- 

ciples of, being a First Lesson Book on Agricul- 

ture for Schools. By Prof. H. Tanner. 6d. 
[Second Lesson deena Immediately. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics, 


Edited by G. EUGENE FASNACHT. 18mo 


CORNEILLE.—LE OID. Baited by G. E. 
FASNACHT. 


MOLIERE.—LES FEMMES SAV 

Edited by G. E. Fasnacurt. aie 
*,* A Prospectus of the proposed Works in this 
Series may be had on application. 
Progressive French Course. By Evciye 
ASNACHT. First Year, ls; Second Year, 1s 6d; 
Third Year, 2s 6d. 
Progressive French Reader. By the 
—_ Author. First Year, 23 6d; Second Year, 
8 le 
Progressive German Course. By the 
Same Author. First Year, 1864; Second Year, 2s, 
First Lessons in French. By H. Covrr- 
HOPE Bowen, M.A. 18mo, ls. 
French Dictionary. By G. Masson. 63. 
German Dictionary. By Prof. Wuirvey 
and A. EpGreen, 73 64.— GERMAN- 


ENGLISH pin 5a. 
German Grammar. By Prof. Wurryey. 





43 6d. 

German Reader. By the Same, 5s. 

Beaumarchais. — Le Barbier de 
SEVILLE Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by L. P. BLover. 3s 6d. 

Moliere. — Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. 
TARVER, M.A. 2s 6d. 

New Guide to German Conversation. 
By L. PYLupkET. 2s 64. 

Handbook to Modern Greek. By E. 
VINCENT and T. G, DICKSON, 5s. 
Dante.—The Purgatory. Edited with 
a and Notes, by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, 
128 6 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 


By Dr. MACLEAR 

A Class-Book of Old Testament 
HISTORY. 4s 6 

A Class-Book “of New Testament 
HISTORY. 5s 6d. 

A Class-Book of the Church Cate- 
CHISM. is 6d, i 

A First Class-Book of the Catechism. 
With Scripture Proofs. 64. 

A Shilling Book of Old Testament 
HISTORY 

A Shilling Book of New Testament 
HIST 

Scripture "Readings for Schools and 

FAMILIES. By OC. M. YonGe. 5 vols., price 

1s Gd each, Also, with Comments, 33 6d each. 

The Bible in the Church, By Canon 

Westcott, D.D. 18mo, 43 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer: an 

Elementary Introduction tv. By F. Pkocter and 

Dr. MACLEAR, 18mo, 2s 6d. 

Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories, 

By Mrs. GASKOIN. Edited with Preface, 

MAcLEAR. Part Il., OLD TESTAMENT, 13. 

IL, NEW TESTAMENT, ls, Part LIL, The 

APOSTLES, ls. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Aristotle: the Metaphysics. 


By a CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 8Vv0, 53. 
Cicero’s Academica. Translated by J. 8. 
Rep, M.A, 8vo, 53 6d. 


Cicero’s Letters. Translated from 
Watson's Selection, by Rev. G. E, Jeans, M.A. 





Book I. 


10s 6d. 
Homer’s Odyssey. By Burcner and 
Lang. New kdition, Revised and Corrected, 


10s 6d, 
Horace in English Prose. By Lonspate 
and LEK. With Introductions, Notes, &., 33 6 


Plato.—The Republic. By J. Lu. Davies, 








Economicsof Industry. By A. Marsa, 
M.A., and Many P. Marswaiy. 2s 6. 





MAC MILL 


By the Same Author. 5s. 


AN and CU, Bedford Street, 











ABBOTT. 63. 
Longer English Poems, Edited by Prof. M,A., and D. J, VAUGHAN, M.A, 4s 6d. 
_ Hares. 436d. : _ | Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and 
Historical Outlines of English Acci- PHAEDO, By t.J.Cnunci, 48 6d. 
_ DENCE. By Dr. R. Morris. 63. Tacitus. By Cuurcn and BropRiss. cf 
Historical English Grammar. By the| The History. 63. The Annals. Rs = 
Same Author. 2s 6d i 
} . 1 and Germany, with the 
On the Study of Words. By Archbishop | TMS {BGG tien unarouy. as 
RENCH. 5s. 3 ‘ A. 
English, Past and Present. By the Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. By 
Same Autho LANG, M.A. "ii nP R Lowspatx 
Select Glossary of English Words, | Virgil in English Prose. ny eee gs 6. 
use] formerly in Se’ anges different from the Preser t SE eee Wa [Sez next page. 


Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND 00. 0.’ EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
18mo, price ls 61 each. 
Cesar.—The Gallic War. Second and 
'“Phird Campaigns. Edited by W. G. Ruruer- 
FoRD, M.A. 


Cesar.—Scenes from the 5th and 6th 
BooKs of the GALLIC WAR. By C. CoLBeck, 


oun Elegiac Poets. —Selected and 
Edited by Rev. H. Kynasron, M.A. 

Herodotus. Selections from Books VII. 
and VIII. Ed:ted by A. H. Cooxe, B.A. 

Horace.—Odes. Books I.and II. Edited 
by T. E. Pa@s, M.A. Each, Is 6d, 

Horace.—Epistles and Satires. Selected 
and Edited by Rev. W. J. V. Baxer, M.A. 

Livy.—Scenes from Hannibalian War. 


Adapted for the Use of Beginners. By G.C 
Macavtay, M.A. 


Plato.—Euthyphro and Menexenus. 
Edited by C. E. Graves. 

Selections from Ovid. Edited by E.S 
SuuckBurGH, M.A. 

Thucydides. Book 1V. Chaps. 1—41. 
Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 

Virgil. —Aineid V. Edited by A.Catvert, 

Virgil | Georgic II. Edited by Rev. 

. H. Skane, M.A. 
*,* Others to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Eschylus.—Perse. Ldited by A. O. 


PRICKARD, M.A. 3s 6d 


Catullus. Select Poume. 


P. SIMPSON, B.A. 
Cicero.—The Second Philippic Oration. 
From the German of Halm y Prof. JOHN. E, 
B. Mayor, 5s. 
The Catiline Orations, From the 
German of Halm. With Additions, by Prof. A. 
S. WILKINS, M.A. 3s 6d. 
Pro Lege Manilia. Edited, after Halm, 
by Prof. A. 8S. WILKINS, M.A. 3s 6d, 


Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited, after 
Halm, by E. H. DONKIN, M.A. 4s 6d. 


The Academica. Ldited by James 
Rep, M.A. 4s 6d. 


Demosthenes.—De Corona. Edited by 


B. Drake, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 
4s 6d. 


Adversus Leptinem. Edited by Rev. 


J.R. King, M.A. 4s 6d 
Euripides. .—_Hippolytus. Edited by J. 


AHAFFY, M.A., and J. B. Bury. 3s 6d. 


Homer’s Tliad.— The Story of Achilles. 


Edited by J. H. PRaTT, M.A., and WALTER LEarF, 
M.A. 68, 


Homer’s Odyssey.—-Books IX.—XII. 


Edited by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part 1, 3s. 


Juvenal,—Select Satires. Edited by 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. Satires X.and XI., 4s 6d. 
XIL—XVI,, 4s 6d. 

Livy. Books XXI. and XXII. By W. 
W. CAPES, M.A., 58. 

Lysias—Select Orations. 
8. SHUCKBURGH, MLA. 


Martial.—Select Epigr ams, 


Rey. H. M, STEPHENSON, M.A 
Ovid’ 8 Fasti. Edited by G. H. Hatiam, 


Ovid. a Epistule Xu. 


Edited by E.S. SHucKBURGH, M.A. 4s 6d, 


Plautus—Miles Gloriosus. Edited by 
Prof. R. Y. TYkKELL. 5s. 

Pliny’s Letters. Book IIT. Edited by 
Prof. J. E. B. MAYOR. With Life of Piiny by G. 
H. RENDALL, M.A. 52. 

Plutarch. Lives of Themistocles and 
PERICLES. Edited by Rev. H. A. Hope, 
LL.D (Immediately. 

Propertius, Select Elegies of. Edited 
by J. P. Post@aTs, M.A. Gs, 

Sallust. Edited by C. Merivare, B.D. 
43 G0, Tho CATILINA and JUGURIHA 
Separately, 2s 6d each. 

Tacitus. — Agricola and Germania. 
Edited by A. J. CuurcH, M.A,, and W. J. 
BRopxisp, M.A. 3s 6d. Separately, 28 each. 

The Annals. Book VI. By the same 


kc iturs, vs 6d. 


Edited by F. 


Edited by E. 


(Immediately. 


Edited by 








MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Terence.—Hauton Timorumenos. 
Edited by E. S. SHucKkBURGH, M.A. 38. With 
Trans'ation, 43 6d, 


Phormio. Edited by Rev. Joun Bonn, 
M.A., and A.S. WALPOLE, BA. 4s 6d. 


Thucydides. Books VI.and VII. Edited 
by the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 5s. 


Xenophon.—Hellenica. Books I. and II. 
Edited by H. Hattsron#e, B.A. 43 64 


Cyropedia. Books VII. and VIII. 


Edited by Prof. ALFRED GOODWIN, M.A. 5s. 


Anabasis. Books I.—IV. Edited by 
Profs. W, W, GOODWIN and J. W. WHITES. 5s. 


Memorabilia Socratis. Edited by A. 


R, CLurr, B.A. 63. 


CLASSICAL 


WORKS. 
First Latin Grammar, By M. C. Mac- 
MILLAN, M.A. Is 6d 


School Latin Grammar. By H. J. Rosy, 


Latin Prose Composition. By H. 
BELCHER, M.A. 18 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d. Part IL., 2s. 


Latin Prose Composition, Hints to- 
wards. By A. W. Ports, LL.D. 3s. 


Passages for Translation into Latin 


PROSE. By the Sams. Ys.—KEY, 2s 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition, First Steps 
to. By G. Rust, M.A, 1s 6d 


Synthetic Latin Delectus. By E. Rusu, 


A Grammar of the Latin Language, 
from PLAUTUS to SUETONLUS. By H. J. 
Rosy, M.A. In Two Parts. Third Edition. 
Part I., crown Svo, 8s 6d.—Part II., 103 6d. 

Greek and Latin Etymology, an Intro- 
duction to. By J. P&ILB, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Homeric Dictionary. By r G 
AUTENREITH. Translated by Dr. Kexp. 6s, 


Greek Prose Composition, First Steps. 
By Rev. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. 1s 6d.— 
KEY, 3s 64. SECOND SLEPS, 2s 6d, 

[Key, in the press. 


Greek Iambics for Beginners. By Rev. 
H. KyYNASTON, M.A. 48 6d. —KEY, 4s 6d. 


Greek for Beginners. Prof. J. B. 
Mayor. PartI, 1s 6d; ®. IIL., 386d. Com- 
plete, 4s 6d. 


First Greek Reader. 


B. Mayor. 4s 6 


First Greek aii By W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. New Edition, Enlarged, 1s 6d. 


Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses. 


By Prof. GoopWIN. New Edition, 6s 6.1, 


Elementary Greek Grammar. By Prof. 
. GOODWIN, Ph.D. 63. 


First Lessons in Greek. By Prof. J. 
W. WHITE. 48 6d. 


Elements of Greek Grammar. By 
Prof. J. G. GREENWOOD, 5s 6d. 


By Prof. Joun E. 


A School Greek Grammar. By Prof. 


W. W. Goopwin. Crown 8vo. [Immediately. 


Exercises in Latin Syntax and Idiom. 
Arranged with Reference to Roby’s School Latin 
Grammar. By E. B. ENGLAND, M.A., Assistant- 
Lecturer in Latin at the Owens College, Man- 
chester. (Immediately. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 10s 61. 
Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. 

4s 6d.—KEY, 8s 6d. 
Shilling Book of Arithmetic. For 


National and Elemeutary Schools. l3mo, Or 
sep.rately, Part I.,2d; Part Il., 5d; Part IL, 
7d. With Answers, is 6d, —KEY, 48 Gd. 
School Class-Book of Arithmetic. 
18mo, 3s. Orin Three Parts, 1s each_—KKY, 
Three Parts, 23 6a each. 
Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 
By J. BROUK-SMITH. New Edition. 4s 6d, 
Exercises in Arithmetic. With 7,000 


Original Examples and Answers. By S, PEDLEY. 5s. 
Algebraical Exercises. Progressively 


Arranged By CU. A. Jungs, M.A, and ©. H. 
CHEeYNK, ‘MLA. 2s 6d. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
By T. DALTON, M.A. 
Rules and Examples in Arithmetic. 


Rules and Examples in Algebra- 


Part L, 23; Part IL, 2s 6d. 
Note-Book on Practical, Solid, or 
By J. H. EoGar 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
and G.S. PrRircHARD, Fourth Edition. Edited 
by A.G, MEEZE. 4s 6d. 


Geometrical Note-Book. By F. E. 


KITCHENER, 23, 


By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 
Elementary Geometry. Books I to A- 


New Edition, Enlarged, 48 6. 
Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. 
8 6d, 


Natural Geometry: an Introduction to 
the Logicul Study of Mathematics. With Explan- 
atory Models. By A. MAULT. 1s. 

MODELS, to illustrate the above, in Box, 12s 6d. 

Plane Trigonometry: Graduated Exer- 
aa ~ Lal WILsoN, M.A., and S. R. WiLson, 

3 6 


Analytical Geometry : Exercises in. By 


M. Dygr, M.A. 43 6 


Naan Trigonometry. By Rev. 
J. B. Lock, M late Fellow of Cabal Oaitans. 
Cambridge; Assistant-Master in Eton Co!lege. 
With Diagrams. Extra feap. 8vo. (Immediately. 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry. 
By J. B. MtLuer, C.E. 63. 


Conic Sections: a Geometrical Treatise. 
Pe” Drew. Crown 8vo, 5s.—SOLULIONS, 
Ss 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.B.S. 


Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 
33 6d.—Key, 6s 6d. 
2s 6d. 


Mensuration for Beginners. 


Algebra for Beginners. With Numer- 
ous Examples. 2s 6d.—Key, 63 6d. 


Trigonometry for Beginners, 2s 6d- 
—Key, 8s 

Mechanics for Beginners, 4s 6d.— 
Algebra for the Use of Colleges and 


Key, 6s 6d. 
Schools. 7s 6d.—Key, 10s 61. 


The Theory of Equations. 7s 6d. 
Plane | Trigonometry. 5s.—Key, 


Spherical Trigonometry. 4s 64d. 

Conic Sections. With Examples. 7s 6d- 

The Differential Calculus. With 
Examples. 103 6d. 

The Integral Calculus. 10s 6d. 

eens Gactearnaen,, CoomenTy 

Analytical Statics. With Examples. 


By S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanics, an Elementary Treatise 
on. Wito Examples, 93 64, 
A Treatise on Optics. 10s 6d. 


By Prof. G. BOOLE, F.R.S. 


Differential Equations. Crown 8vo, 14s- 
Supplementary Volume, 8s 6d 
Calculus of Finite Differences. 10s 6d- 
An Elementary Treatise on Conic 
SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. 
By G. H. Puckie, M.A. 7s 6d 


Dynamics of a Particle. 
‘TaiTand Mr, STESLE. 12s. 


Dynamics of the System of _ Rigid 
BODIES, By E. J. Doerl tea Tord 
Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 21s. 


The Elements of Dynamic. By Prof. 


W. K, CLirrorD, F.KS. Part 1. INBTIC, 
7s 6d. 

The Theory of Electricity. By L- 
Cumming, M.A. With llustrations, 8s 6d, 

Mathematical Problems. Devised and 
Arranged by J. WOLSTENHULMB. New Editvn, 
Enlarged, 8vo, 18s, 

Units and Physical Constants. By 
Prof. J. D. Eveestt, F.K.S. 48 6d. 


Elementary Applied Mechanics. By 


Prof, T, ALEXANDs&, C.E, Crown 810, 43 62. 


By Prof. 


*,* CATALOGUES OF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER WORKS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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 WILLI 
GENERAL 


FURNISHING 


A M S. 


BURTON, 
IRONMONGER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
ft contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty larga Show-Rooms 
? 


At bed Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 











ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & OHIMNEY-PIECES. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON respectfully 

invites inspection of his Stock of CHIMNEY 

PIECES, Interiors, and Modern Grates, Fenders, 
Tiles, and Curbs for Hearths :— 


( i RATES.—Register and Hob Grates, 
al with Tile Panels. 
NDEPENDENT or DOG GRATES, 

in Berlin Black, Black and Brass, all Brass, Steel 
and Ormolu. (Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show.) 


ILE PANELS for ditto, Hand Painted 
or Printed, (Several Specia! Designs.) 


ie NDER CURBS for TILE 
HEARTHS, in Steel, Brass, Berlin Black, and 
le of various kinds. 


TLE HEARTHS.—An Assortment of 
50 Tile Hearths, all d ffering in design, ready 
laid for inspection. 


HIMNEY-PIECES in Foreign and 
English Marbles, Early English, Ouk and Walnut, 
inlaid China Tiles, Repoussé or Engraved Brass Pauels 
and Bevelled Glass Plates. 
Most of the above are so arranged as to give the 
Viewer a complete idea of the general effect of the 
articles when fixed. 


LACK REGISTER STOVES, 93 to 
£15 18s. 
RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 


Ormolu Ornaments, £2 12a 6d to £36, 
HINA-TILED REGISTERSTOVES 
—£2 23 to £36. 
1 se! STOVES, in great variety, 
12s 6d to £20. 
ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 
Libraries, &c., 38 9d to £10 2s. 
TEEL FENDERS, for Drawing- 


rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to 


£20 15s. 

yy ssete FENDERS for TILE 
HEARTSS, from 40s. 

| nears BRASS FENDERS, 20s to 


IRE-IRON RESTS for TILE 


HEARTHS, 8s to £15 10s per pair. 
IRE-IRON STANDS, 8s 6d to 60s 


each. 


TRE-IRONS, heads 4s 3d the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 


—* RANGES, from £2 2s 6d. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
—Sponge Baths, best make, 63 re to 283; Sitz 
do., do., 123 to 19s ; Plunge do., do., 143 to 553; Hip 
do., do., 16s to 253 6d; Travelling do., _ 17s to 443; 
Gas Furnace do., do., 120s to 2158 ; 3 Travelling Trunks, 
do., 11s to 263; Toilet Ware, Bath, Can, and Pail, 
Ils to 40s. 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Sbower Baths. 
Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 
138 to 48s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Ebonised and Japanned Iren, from 


2s 4d to 165s. 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, and 
Drawing-Room aa — £3; Dining-Room 
Clocks, from £2 10s; Hall Clocks, from £2; Kitchen 
Slocke, from 6s 6d. 


AMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, 

Suspending, Wali, Queen’s Reading, French 

“Moderator, &c., in Bronze, Porcelain, Crystal, Ormolu, 
&c., from 2s 6d to £14. 


oor COLZA OIL of the best “a 
3s a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2a 6d; 
Chimneys, 6d each. Cotton Wicks, 3d per dozen. 


|} EROSINE OIL for DUPLEX and 
other LAMPS. Safe and inodorous, Is 2d per 

gallon. In drums of 5 gallons and upwards, Is 1d per 

gallon. Duplex Globes, each 2s ; Chimneys, 6d. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly Silver-plated, is the best article next 
to Silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distin- 
guished from Silver. With —, — 
this quality will wear twenty 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of ,*-y pa for 
durability and finish, as follows :— 




























Fiddle Bead ber ay 
Best Quality strongly or Old} or or 

plated. Silver.| |Thre'd Shell. 
£8. d/£s8. d. r 8. d. 
12 Table Forks .....sccesereeeL 10 0/2 1 02 5 0 
12 Table Spoons..., “IL 10 012 102 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks .. jl 2 OL 9 OL O 
12 Dessert Spoons wil 2 OL 9 OLLI O 
12 Tea Spoons ........ wee} (14 ol 0 OL 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls oo} 9 OF 12 0 18 6 
2 Sauce Ladles. 6 0 8 0 90 
1 Gravy Spoon.....cccccceeeeee| 6 0 8 0 9 O 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...) 3 0| 4 0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. 16 20) 28 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs . 26 86 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 18 61 3 61 4 6 
1 Butter Knife 29 386 39 
1 Soup Ladle, 9 0} 11 0 12 0 
1 Sugar Sifter . 30) 4 0, 40 
sersmeeeseesserseueel3 19 S{1119 6130 6 


Total . 

Any article to be had singly | a the same prices. 

An Oak Chest to contain =~ above, ani a relative 
number of knives, &€., £2 1 

A SECOND QUALITY ao Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons and Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 178; Tea 
Spoons, 128. CARRIAGE PAID to any railway 
station. Samples at above rates POST FREE. 


2 
ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 
—WM.S. BURTON. Pr Doz.— Knives. Forks. 
Fine lyory Handles, Chased anno £2 53... £1 198. 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blades....... 363... 2 88. 



















Silvered do., do., do. ... «. 3038... 214s, 
Mahogany Cases for 12 “Knives, ‘Bs; 12 knives and 
forks, 15s. 
FISH CARVERS, iN CASES .......ce00000. £016 0to £4 48 
TEA AND COFFEE Sets, four pieces 3150,, 21 0s 
DisH COVERS, set of four ....ce0eve 7 00, 24 08 
EnTR&E DISHES, set of four. «~ 5100,, 18 183 
BISCUIT BOXES ..e.ccccossorensoes 106 ,, 510s, 
CRUET FRAMBS . 120 ,, 10 108 
BUTTER COOLERS . 56, 3 3s 
CANDELABRA, per 6 80, 18 Os. 
OLARET JuGS 100, 8 Os 
ICE JUGS, frOM .rocccrcocccscescoscorseceeece 2 20 -- 
Ice PAILs 70, 1418s 
LIQUOR FRAMES, 8 bottles .......00044 1100, 8 O08 
SOUFFLET DISHES 250, 2183 
TEAPOTS 150,, 5 5s 
VEGETABLE Disuks, 3 Divisions ...... 2 20,, 5153 
WAITERS AND TEA-TRAYS.....0..000008 100, 18 08 


ESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATED. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... ” 14s, 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 43, 
Pear] Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ....... coves 3 18s, 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs...... 6 Os. 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ......... 3 63. 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs ...... 3 183. 
Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 


UTLERY.—The most varied Assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all Warranted. 





Table | Dessert Carv’rs 




















Handles Rivetted. t re r 
Blades of the Finest Steel. Knives Knives pr. pair 
34-inch Ivory a +.-per doz | 12 6 | 96 60 
3g-inch do. con”. Aap 16 6,12 0 6 6 
8g-inch do. a ; 18 6|13 6 6 6 
32-inch fnedo. do. —_* 25 0)19 0 7 6 
4-inch do. do. . # 210/16 0; 7 6 
4-inch GO. dO. wsorco 99 240/18 0 7 6 
4-inch fine do. do. ...... yy 30 0,20 0 7 6 
4-inch fine do. do. .... 33 0:23 0 9 O 
4-inch floe do. do. ww... 4 36 0\26 0 10 6 
4-inch finest African ...... 40 0'32 0 13 6 
4-inch do. African ..... 9 45 0,35 0 14 6 
4-inch do. African ...... 4 46 0/35 0 14 0 
4inch do. African ...... 51 0| 40 017 0 
4-inch silver ferrules ...... 42 0:33 015 0 
4-inch do. do. * 50 0/39 017 0 
4inch do. electro-silver blades} 48 0,35 0 — 
Electro-silver handles, King's, | | 
bead, or thread pattern, pr.doz|23 0/19 0 7 6 
Black horn rivet.handles _,, 7647030 
Do., large size do... on 9 6 | 76 30 
Do., to Balance Go... wn 12 6/11 0 4 8 
White bone TOs in 12 6;10 6 4 0 
Best bone do.. 17 6/13 6 5 0 


CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 





Samples at above rates, post fres. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in London and 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden Town, 
City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill kine ing aay 
Kensington, Kentish Town, Kilburn ting ii, _ ico, 
&t. John’s Wood, Shephe erd’s Bush, Wes 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and PRIDAY ‘Pulham. “Ham. 
mersmith, and Walham Green 
MONDAY : Chiswick, Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


Goods bey 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: Borough, 
Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill, Hack- 
ney, Herne Hill, Kennington, Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, 
be ae Hill, Walworth. 

iSDAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 


llington Pak Finchl 
ond the above- name: sh wed delivered by special srrangome 
lway is trifling. WILLIAM 





bro t 
Ree Ee 











OUSE FURNISHING. 


Wwitux Ss. - BURTON begs to 
intimate that he FURNISHES HOUSES of an 
size throughout, at a few days’ notice, and that hy 
hr dh wien ee with Castomers re- 
quiring credit, without in any way alte system 
of Plain Figures = conn Pre : wide 


A MERIC r N MACHINE. MADE 
FURNITURE, in solid: Walnut or Mahogany. 
md = costs only a trifle more than 










All Articles of modern form and tastefall: 
The following items will convey an idea y enigued. 
WALNUT OR MAHOGANY. @ s, d. 
3-ft. 4-in. Hanging Wardrobe ........... corceceves “Od > O 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers ...........cs00sc.s005 2 0:0 
Washstand, with Marble Top, Towel Rails, 

PUT DPRWEE ose. .osonsccasosaagscconcpccodcdonere - 170 
Dressing Table, with Two Drawers 196 
Toilet Glass, with Patent Fittings... - 136 
Two Chairs.......... ptictenensbiadpus-vehe ‘ 096 

Complete Set .......00....00 £9 16 0 
Suite as above, brass-mounted, with superior 

Washstand, Pedestal, and Towel-horse #18 6 0 
4-ft. Hanzing Wardrobe, Plate-glass Door, 

and Outside Drawer ee ag ies Eee 7 ‘ _ 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers 1.0... ....cse0.ceceecee 210 0 

3-ft. 6-in. Washstand, with Marble Top and 

Two Drawers . 7 0 
3-ft. 6-in. Dressing Tabie, with Two “Drawecs 115 0 
Pedestal, Drawer, &6........00..c.cesesssorsssseseeces 017 6 
Toilet Glass, Patent Fastenings, & 110 0 
Towel Horse ................0008 deeosune eeese . 5 9 
Two Chairs ...... sventansborenccsss savaventes sosoeeenn, O 9 6 


Complete Set .......00000... £18 9 

6-ft. (3 Wing) Wardrobe, with projecting 

Centre, Plate-glass, ‘Shelves, Sliding 

Trays, Six Drawers, Hanging Space, 

and Bonnet Box ............ 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers. 
4-ft. Kneehole Washstand, Marble Top, Five 

Drawers, Locks, Castors, & 2. ssersescesseses 8 16 
4-ft. Kneehole Table to match, Five Drawers, 

Locks, Castors, &e. . eae 
Toilet Glass, size of Plate 26 i in. ‘by 8 
Pedestal, with Drawer, &c. .... 
Towel Horse 
Tw0 Chairs...cco...ecescccceceeceeees 


Complete . rrces 
Any single Article may be h he aber ah 
l INING-ROOM FOURNIT RE.— 
CHAIRS, COUCHES, DINING re 
SIDEBOARDS, EASY CHA IRS, é&e 
URNITURE for DRAWING- 
ROOMS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 
EDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 
150 Patterns on Show. 
Servants’ bedsteads............... from 10s 6d to 19s 0d. 
—— do. seosse-seeee from 143 6d to 238 6d. 
Do. iron and brass .....« from 238 0d to 100s 0d. 
Half-tester bedsteads ............ from 34s 0d to 97s 6d. 
Do. iron and brass...... from 72s 6d to 220s 0d. 
Cots, Chair Badsteads, Couches, &c. 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on 
the PREMISES. Extreme care is taken, even 
where the prices are the lowest, to use only such 
materials as will wear satisfactorily. 


© 
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£31 2 9 





















For Bedsteads, wide. | 83ft. (4ft.6in| 5ft. 
|\£ 8. d\£s. dj£s. da. 
Straw Pallivsses ...........0006 | 8 0} 12 0} 13 4 
Alva Under Mattresses... | 13 6] 18 6)1 0 6 
Best Cocoa fibre do.| 13 9/1 0 0/1 2 0 
Coloured Wool do.| 14 6/1 1 Oj1 8 0 
Extra thick do. do | 16 6/1 3 0}1 6 0 
Best Brown Wool do.!1 3 0/113 6/117 0 
Good White Wool - /l1l 6/2 6 6|/212 0 
Superior do. .'210 0/313 014 1 0 
wana Figg te my Hair = il 9 0/2 0/2 7 6 
D HORSE-HAIR do.|2 0 0/218 0)3 5 0 
ieee Super oe taiees. 138 1 0)412 0/5 4 0 
Extra thick do». - 815 01515 016 8 O 
French Wool and Hair = | 1 4 O|}L 15 0/119 0 
Superior do. do.'2 8 6/312 6)/4 0 0 

Spring Mattresses, with Top | 

Stuffing ./2 2 0/217 0/3 8 6 
Super do.. SR Rg Be 











ASALIERS, great variety, for 
Dining, Drawing Boone, Libraries, and Offices. 
Comprising Bronze of many Shades, Polished Brass, 
Ormalu, and Ormulu with China Dish and Vase. Also, 
Single, Double, ani Treble Brackets, for side-lighting, 
2 lights Gasiliers, from 25s ; 3 lights do., from 26s 6d; 
5 lights do., from 80s. Brackets, from 2a, Hall and 
Vestibule Lamps, fron 12s. 
its Suburbs as under :— 
mo ke eaeepay mg SATURDAY: Crouch End, Hampstead, 
Highgate; Hopnee unter: Forest Hill, Norwood, Sydenham. 
FRIDAY : Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, Castle Bar, 
ERE Ealing, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, Putney, Wands- 


— Wimbledo 
TURDAY : Stamford Hill. 


BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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